hy By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S - $.60 
.. Etlectic School Readings 
H) -*Arabian Nights. By M. CLarke .60 
; *Story of Troy. By M. CLARKE -60 
"Geographical Reader (Asia) 
By F. G, CARP&NTER ‘ 60 


SC 


;. 
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OOL] OURNALS 


‘NEW -YORK:AND-CHICAGO: 











~ — LIV., No. 17. 


) = YEAR; 6 CENTS A COPY. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


tural Elementary comsiile 


*Stories of Missouri 
By J. R. Musick 


Bible Readings for Schools 


.80 


By NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER -35 
A Brief Latin Grammar 

By W. D. Mooney -75 
Lamartine’s Graziella (F jatalaks « 40 
Cremieux and Decourcelle’s L’Abbe Constantin . .35 


The books marked * are profusely and beautifully illustrated. 


Books sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
prices. By meeting every reasonable demand the 
American Book Cumpany maintains its supremacy at 
the head of the school book publishing business. 
New books or series of books in all departments are 
added to its list whenever it can be shown that such 
books are .in advance of existing ones. In this way 
and by improving and perfecting their books already 
published, the Company will continue to be, as it is 
now, headquarters for everything that is best in school 
books. Circulars and introduction terms free. Cor- 
respondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


. Washington Square, New York City. 





Supplementary Ros 








There is no past, so long as Books shail live. 
ania ’ —Butwer Lyrron, ** The Souls of Books,”’ St. 4, 1. 9. 
‘| PLAN OF THE SERIES: Complete 
Cooper . es Poems or Condensed Narratives with Notes 
Irvin for School Use. Historical Novels Abridged. 
Ree Complete Story in the author’s own words. 


Hawthorne . 
Kennedy (J. P.) 
Dana (R.H.) Jr. 
Hugo ( Victor) . 
in. « « 4 
bs: «4 0 *« 
aa 
Dickens. . . 
Tennyson . . 


Questionable or irrelevant matter omitted. 
Skilful editing. Tasteful binding. Attractive 
Typography. Interesting Selections. 


Standard Literature Series 


SINGLE NUMBERS: (64.128 pp., stiff 


paper sides, cloth back, 12 1-2c.; cloth, 20c.) 


Spy; Rob Roy; Paul Dombey, Christmas 
Stories; Enoch Arden and Other Poems, in- 
cluding ‘Tennyson's last poem, “ Cressing the 
* Bar;’’ Prisoner of Chillos and Other Poems; 
Gulliver's Travels; Alhambra, Ske’ch-Book; Trwice-Teld Tales, A 
Wonder-Book ; The Saow Image ; Two Years Before the Mast. 


DOUBLE NUMBERS: (160- 224 pp. Paper, 200. ; cloth, 30C.) 


Pirot, Deerslayer; Kenilworth, Lady of the Lake; Horse-Shoe 
Robinson ; Harold; Ninety- Three. 


Golden-Rod Books: 


and Fourth Readers. Illustrated. 
Songs and Stories, 1sc.; Ill. Fairy Life, 20c, 
Tales, 25c. 

Spectal Discounts on Orders from Boards and Dealers. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPA: 


43-47 East Tenth Street, New York. 




















THE GOLDEN-Rop Book® 
tain choice children’s liters 
supplement First, Seer 

I. Rnymes and Fables 

; WV. Ba 





Also at CinctnnaTI, CHICAGO, BOSTON, ATLANTA, and PORTLAND, ORE. 








VERY 





THREE 
A New Series of Readers: 


The school world will be iuterested to learn of the prospective publication, within 
a few weeks, of a New SERIEs OF ReapinG Books under the geverai titie of 


Stepping Stones to Literature. 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD Supervisor ofSchools Boston, Mass., and 
CHARLES 8. GILBERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. Jj. 

The grading of this series has been so carefully adjusted to the system now in vogue 

in all progressive schools as to provide 
A DISTINCT BOOK FOR EACH GRADE. 

These Readers will be furnished either in Five Nompers—First, Second, Third, 
Fuarta, =. Fifth Readers—or in Eieut PaRTs, correspo. ding with the successive 
schooi gr 

They will be new and comprebensive in plan, bright and fresh in arrangement, 
beautiful in typography and lilustracion ; in short, ali that might be expected from 
their eminent aut 

Correspondence sol cited from educators everywhere, regarding this notable forth- 
coming series. Specimen pages will be ready in a few days. 


WAIT FOR “STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE.”’! 


English Classics, 


THe MASTERPIECES OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE bave been pedepted among the standard 
text-books of the = To rightly read and understand them, they must be caref4lly 
edived and annotated by scholars of literar raltpeed experienced udgment With 
this en? - ar: anew set of TEXTS FOR THE STUDY OF ENGLISH is being pre- 
pared, en 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. © 





Boston—352 Washington Street, NEW ORLEANS—714-7:6 Canal Stree) : 


ee * 





The Silver Series of English Classics. 


This Series includes the following, edited by por ed TWOMBLY : 

Webster’s First Oration on Bunker Hill Monument. Macaulay’ s Essay on 
Miton De Quincey’s Fiight of a Tartar Trite Seuthey’s L fe of Nelson, 
Coleridge's Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Addison's Sir Roger De Coverley 
Papers. Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. aad II., and other volumes now in 
preparation, 

Do not select your edition of these English Classics wate you have examined The 

Silver series. it will pay you to wait for this set 


School Music, 


A much needed addition to the collections of vocal music for MALE Vorces 18 SCHOOLS, 
Crorusrs, GLEE CLUBs, ETc., hax been made by that masfer of the art of instruction 
in vocal music, Mr Jonn W_Trrts, author of those incomparable series, The Ner~ 
mal Masic Course and The Cecittan Seri-s of study and Seng. The latest 
production of Mr. Turts’ skill as editor and — is 


Polyhyma 


a rare new collection of part sengs 7 rm hays = = containing a large number of 
represeutative selections from the most fanous composers. It embraces Part Songs, 
Glees, Patriotic, Occasional, and Devotional Songs, many of which have not heen 
previously arranged for male voices The music is for ares and four parts, and the 
scores have been kept within the range of the average voice. 

See advauce sheets (8 pp.), apes sale, wetee, $3.00 per 100, net. 


NOW READY—Introeduaction to the mies of Gainmor by Prof. C. J. BOLLock, 
Instructor of Economics in Cornell University. Send for specimes pages. OTHER 
Croce Works IN ACTIVE 





‘ARATION. 








ete BURDETT & COMPANY, 





BOSTON, 
CHICAGO, 


NEW YORK, 


Publishers, 
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National Summer School 


At Glens Falls, N. Y. Thirteenth Annua! Session. 


Circulars free to all applicants. Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager. 


THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING 4 JULY 5, 1897. 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


Francis W, Parken, Principal, CHICAGO, ILL, Wirwsur S, Jackman, 
Thirteen departments, Model school for observation free to all regular students, 


tation of The Theory of Concentration, 
Normal School, A Schoo/ 








Manager, 
A systematic presen- 
b ry members of the regular faculty of the Chicago 
devoted wholly to Professionad Work, Regular tuition, any four courses or less 
except Sloyd, $1a.°o, Additional courses, $3.0 » each, Course in Sloyd, $1.00. For rooms and board 
address Mrs. Florence J, Gardiner, Students’ Hall, Station O, Chic nar Oo, Ill. For descriptive circular 
concerning courses of study, address 


WILBUR 8S. JACKMAN, Manager, 6916 Perry Ave., Station 1 O, Chicz ago, Ill. 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF MANUAL TRAINING 
STABLISHED tn 1806 in response to 


13 * ademand for instruction in drawing 
and manual training during the summer 
vacation, Specisl p ins bas been taken 
to secure as instructors men who are not 
only teachers of reputation, but masters 
of the arts they are tommpart. Location 
and equipment unsurpassed, 








July 7th—August I 1th. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
For circular, address 


» A. Bennerr, Teachers Co 
Morningside Heights, Ne 


CHARLES llege, 


w York, N, Y. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Special inducemen’s to Teachers Sond for fall particulars 
KBERLITZ & ©O,, Broadway, New York. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. EUKEKA SPRINGS, ARK. 


IMPORTANT. —Refore deciding what books you want for next school year, don’t fail te 
plete catalogue and sampic pages of tae Berlitz works for teaching or learning foreign lan 
application, 


Save Books 


inside and out. 


SMALL OQUTLAY—-BIG RETURNS 


in extra life and neatness of books. 





and circulars, 


fi 


ask for com- 


KUages, Free on 





FRO? WEAR 
AND TEAR 





Constantly using 


THE. HOLDEN SYSTEM ror PRESERVING BOOKS, 


Consisting of Holde.’s Adjustable Book Cover 
and Holden's Seif-Binders and Transparent Paper r 


RECENTLY ADOPTED BY N. Y. CITY FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOCK COVER CO., Springfield, Mas | 


P.O, BOX 643-B4, 


ESTABLISHED 185], SswiiTH'’S RAPID PRAUGiIC: 


EIMER & AMEND,| Arithmetic Cards 


} 

| 

205-211 Third tg | 

NEW YORK. GREATEST For giving, TESTEL | 

Everythin necessar ine | ort amount | OUR 
-verything necessary AVING | of practicein | 

for the Chemical and P . 
Physical L: sheantan wil DEVICE | arithmetic | — 


be furnished of best qual 








Samp es and in- 
formation ree. 








ity at reasonable prices, From the lowest grade of primary addition, througt 
Glass and Metal Appa fractions, percentage to advance measurements 
ratus, special, made to| ‘8 of 16 cards each, every one different, Price, 


¢ 20 
iraw- of 3 


cents net per set, postpaid. 
handsome wooden box 


order Complete sets 
ings. 

Glass bl lowing and en. 
graving done on pr emises, 


according to « 
Price on application 


R. L KELLOGG 8 C0. Kew York & Chieas 








VEW 
PENS. 


700 FREE TEXT-BOOK SCHOOL BOARDS| 


je wsily removable for po 


| prices quoted, 


TRE HUMBOLST LIBRARY, 


SUMMER QUARTER 


or THI 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Opens July 1, 1897. 


or 
THE 
: 


This quarter is an integral part of the scholastic 
year, and is divided into twoterms of six weeks each, 

Iwo hundred and twenty cour { i struction 
will be given by one hundred ane | one Professors 
ind Instructors, All the Liorari I .a>oratorie 
if Museums of the University will be ope 

Kh xpenses, inclucing tuition, f r a term of six 

eks, need not exceed $50, and may be less, 

hor circulars and information address, 
THE EXAMINER, (Division K.) 


The University of Chicago, 


Chicago, I, 








Music School. 


Eastern Session, Cottage City, Mass. 
Western Session, Chicago. 









malteted by Pref. Frederick ame eeenenaet, 
atithor of uf ru Course in Publie S Mu 

A rare chance 
rl ule teachers 
with this eminent Edueator 
Sician, 
For 


Kina Macuat 


for specialists and 
to study school music 
and Mu- 


















tieular 
» Springfield, 


Faculty and par 
ON PurLisuine ¢ 
‘ 





| UNIVERSITY OF 
‘MICHIGAN SUMMER SCHOOL. 


JULY 7 AUGUST 18. 


Courses will he 
tuciest als 
Iiistology, 


offered in all leading Ac 

yin Law, Engineering, Bacreriol 

For full eno ment apply to 
‘ 


y, JAMES H. WADE, 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


NEW DISSECTING 
MICROSCOPE. 


FOR STUDENTS AND CLASS USE. 


(Mn. 
: 


demic 
gy, and 
ince 


Secr: tar 









at one half the usual price. 


The and so mounted as to be 
ket 


Science apparatus, directly to 


lenses are superior, 


r field use, Factory 
on 
schools and colleges, 


so-page Catalogue gratis, 


fa 
‘ 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


CHICAGO. 


HYPNOTISM: 


History and Development 
A thoroughly scientific work translated from 





the Swedish ot BJOkMsTROM, 


130 p»ges, Octavo. Paper, 30Cts. 
64 Fifth Ave., 


New York. 
Catalogue Free. 


ESTERBROOK’S VERTICAL WRITERS | 





, we ESTEREROOK & co's 


-_- ee, 


For Vertical Writing. 


No. 556 Fine Points. 
You will like them. Order through the dealers or 


Works: 


No. 570 Medium Points, 


THE ESTERBROCK STEEL PEN CO., 









anna. bs] ESTERBROOK & CO’S 


No. 571 Coarse Points 
send for samples 


26 John St, 
New York, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





~ "TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 

POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. - - CHICACO. - - 

Becks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 
Bas rermn Bi CH? 494 ASHLAND > Avs., Burra.o, N. Y. 








* 


100-page Agency Manual sent free to any address, 


@ Ashburton I'l., Boston, Mass, 885 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Jil. 107 Ketth & Perry B’id’g, Kansas City, Mo 
Neu York City, NY. 25 King St., West Toronto,Can. 728 Cooper B'ld'g, Denver, Colo, 


ifth Ave. 
im. euih St., Washington, D.C. 420 Century ‘a’ g, Minnes -— its, Minn, 625 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles, Cal, 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop's. | 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 

of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Records in Ubtaining Positions. 

and teachers is invited 
FRENCH, Manager 


Provides £chools Assists 
Teachers with ( ood 
dence with school 


HUAKRLAN P, 


TEACHERS WANTED 


several times as many vacancies as 


Covresser fheers 


24 State St.. Albany. N. Y 





We have over four thous ncies for te none os ach season 


member We must have more member Several ans: two plans give free registration: one plan 
CUARANTI KS « Sitisf ctory position for the eek fall: Ten cents, silver or stamps ithe regular 
price 1s certs), ps iys for awo page book, expluning tne different plans, and containing a complete 
$soo.00 Prize Story, a true and charming love story of College ays. No charge to employers for 
recommending teacher Ader 


REV. DR.O, M.SUTTON, A.M., Pres’t, and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky, 





BEST SEKRVICK REGIoTER WILH 
36 BROMFIELD ST. 


BOSTON, 


VOR THE 


Jeachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 





Our record 2450 places filled. Our manual free. F. B. SPAULDING, Prop. 
Does business in every state th Year Fa orably known to Superintendents and School Boards every- 


t facilities enabled ne urly all our applicants to secure positions last year, If y« yu desir« 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, (Dept 7, Allentown, Pa 


where, Our excell 
advancement, send for circulars, 


TEACHERS WANTED. 





The tollow:eg posit-ons are now on hand 
and others are coming indaily. Wewant 
sry a hers for these pla es: Sciences, man, 

i School, Sept. $1000; Drawing Svu- 


vervisor, woman, Sept. § Grade teachers in vicinity N. » $55 $600, wanted now; English 
Jept. High School, Col cge woman, Sept. $8 usic and ‘De iwi ing, Sept S$sso. also $650; English 
Dept. Normal School, Man wanted now, $750; Grade teachers now 1n vicinity of N, Y, city for places 
to begin Sept. $ to $700, strong in ciscipline; Preceptress in Union School, Latin and German, Sept.; 
Cooking one doy weekly near VN. Y. city, Sept; Vocal Music, Woman's College, $600 and hame, Sept.; 
Same $450 and home, Sept.: Vocal and Instr. menial, $100e. Sept: Violin, women wanted, Sept, $sec« 


Normal School; Biology in H, S., women, $750, Sept.; Mathe- 
matics, woman, Socec, Sept; French and German, woman, Sept, $800; Art in Girls’ School, $450 and home. 

Positic ns coming in datl Our teachers are wriving us of many $4co, $soo and $6cu grace positions 
for which we have no candidat Superintendents went to see teachers at work when possible, Other 
places tor principals and sv perintendents not mentioned above for lock of room range from $800 to $200", 
Coirespondence is invited, Whee in this cry please call, Form and manual for stamp. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, Kellogg’ s Bureau, 61 E. 9th Street, New York. 


AND SCHOOL { 
SUPPLIES ) 


Send for Cataloguc. 
GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
LOCKE, AND CLARK’S «INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.” 


Formerly published by Charles De Silver and Son 
Well printed from type set plates ou good paper, 12mo, substantial half le athe r binding. 
to $1.50, postpard. 


POCKET LITERAL 


The best translations, cor ve otent in 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth, 
circulars of the McKay publications. Ask your bookar 


___ DAVID McKAY, Purtlisher, (102 
epaceinenegs 


CLOCKS § 


BLODGETT BROS. & CO. Specialties. 
_ 301 Congress" St., = = BOSTON. 


and home; Kindergarten ane Germen i 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
East livn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








HAMILTON, 


Price reduced 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


tm, Cxceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from ch ar type on 
Price, postpaid $0 cents each. Send for catalogue and 
ler 


2 Market ‘treet. Eomadetniie, Pa, 
3) 
TIME, | 
PROGRAM, 
SIGNAL, 


WATCHMEN, 


For all purposes. 








eC ——<— 








AMERICAN AND FOREICH 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famil.es, superios 
Professors, Princ:pais. Assistants, Tutors, and Gov 
-rnesses, for every department of instruction , recom 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unton Seuare, New Vork 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 
8 EAstT taTH Street. N. V 











To correspond with te.cners 
WANT ED available for positions in the 
South and West at 8300 to 
#4000. Have filled vacancies in 15 Staten, 
Address, wi hs amp, H, N, Robertson, M'g'r 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, 


Tenn, 

(silver or stamps)pays for a complete 
10 CENTS $0) prize story, a true love story 
of college days, and other interesting matter. The 
regular price of the book Is % cents. Our business 
is to secure positions for teachers in schools and col- 
leges. We have a few vacancies in offices also. Ad- 

dress SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BURFAU 
tench i. It fe fant 


SHORTHAND vigieii2 


ing feature in all etucastaual Piacsleactors 
TMAAC PITMAN’Ss Fe eS Tae and ee 
in Pablic Schools of New York Cit 

Pitman'’s Compiete Vhonographiec Self- Bt. ee 
5@ pp., $1.4. Specimen pages, Alphabet, and fall 
Rules for Writing. Free to teachers. Wention 
Tne SCHOOL JOURKAL. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union 8q., N. Y. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth 
Avenue, N, W. cor. 20th St., New York. 


. Lhe Lehigh University.. 


SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA, 
Drown, LL.D, - 


Classical, Literory, and Engineering Courses, 
Chemistry, Metallu:gy, and Architecture, also 
combined courses leading to a technical degree 
in addition to bachelor of arts. For Registers and 
op chadcivculars descr thine the different Courses, 


address The Secretary of Lehigh University. 


HENRY C. HASKELL, 


u John Street, New York, 








iT im WISK te 
ererarse to 





Tuomas MESSINGER PRESIDENT. 





DESIGNER AND MAKER 


Class Rings, Pins, 
Prize Medals, &c. 


Correspondence invited. 
Designs Free. 


CORTINA METHOD | 


SPANISH, FRENCH, ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, Cloth, Each, $1.50. 
FRENCH, specimen copies of Books I. and Il., 
Other TEX T-BOOKS 


CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 34th St., 


Mineralogy 2"4 Zoology. 


Systematic Collection for Class Work 








(For use in 
schools and 
self-study.) 


30c. 
Send 5c. 


N.Y. 





N. L. WILSON, 
170 Tremont Street, - - Boston, [lase. 


Catalegues on atplicatior. 


AMERICAN FLAGS 


BEST QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
i Ki BUNTING FOR 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 
PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS. 
PRICES POST PAID TO 
DESTINATION 


-3.00 





3™5-1.580+46-2.15-3*5 


PRICE LISTS FOR OTHER SIZES FREE 


LS 
UNIFORMS SCHOOLS. BANDS +» OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA PARAPHERNALIA 'o* ALL SOCIETIES. 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS 


THE M.CLILLEY & C° couumsus. onto. 
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MADE BY 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., 


Established in 17780, at Dorchester, Mass. 


Has the well-known Yellow Label on the front of every 
package, and the trade-mark, “La Belle Chocolatiere,” 


on the back. 
NONE OTHER GENUINE. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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—<see) «For Vertical Writ, —<S 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph Pens 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, 
after a formula arrived at by careful study of required conditions, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 








Diamonds, Manufacturing 
Watches, Jewelers 
and and 
Fine Feweltry $mporters 
ee ee 
BADGES HONORS OF MERIT AND SOUVENIRS FOR 
MEDALS Schools, 
FLAGS Colleges, 
Athletic 
EMBLEMS ; 


Wheelmen’s 
Associations, Etc. 


JEWELS, Etc. 


Scumcnasae mabiiieat: Mieatinans, * "enon Se eee 
NEW YORK UNIVERSIT “SUMMER S£SSION, 1897, 


JULY 5—AUGUST 13. 
Mathematics, Chemistry, B ieleay, Physics, History, German, French, 
Economics, P edagegy Physical Training. 





UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. 


A de'ightful suburban locality, For Circulars write to Cuas. RB. BLIss. 


ONE DOLLAR! 


THE UPPRIGHT PENCIL SHARPENER! 


A perfect machine for sharpening lead pencils and wood- 
covered slate pencils ! 

To introduce this machine 10,000 of them will be sold at 
half price,—that is, at ONE DOLLAR each. By mail, 25c. 
extra (in stamps) for postage. After using the machine 3 days 
if you do not think it is worth double what it cost, send it back 
and we will return your money. The first lady teacher in the 
public schools ot any city who inquires a>xout this machine may 
have one for the cost of mailing. Good agents wanted. Send 
for circu’ar. 


UPRIGHT MACHINE CO., Paterson, N. J. 


BOX 327. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARIES. 


can now be selected with the certainty of | curately described. Special prices to teach 
securing valuable books only. Our new| ers are made on nearly all. It contains roc 
catalogue of all the best books and aids | closely printed pages and lists nearly 150 








(pat. APPL'D FoR] 





for teachers is now ready and will be sent | volumes. It is the most valuable guide of | 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much| the kind ever printed. All the books listed | 


less than cost. It is the result of months of | are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- 
patient labor. All important books are ac- | ished on receipt of price. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 
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For Brain-Werkers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and _vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 





Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement of the 
cerebral and nervous systems, causing 
debility and ex‘ austion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, - Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 





Stands 
at the Head 


For cleansing the hair and 
scalp as a means of pre- 
serving healthful conditions, 
and for use in treatment of 
dandruff and baldness 


Packer’s 
Tar 
Soap 


stands at the head of all others. 


**It is moreover an all-round soap, good 
for the body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal, Nov., 1896 
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The business department of THE JOURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly 
“Editors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions 
should be addressed to E. L. KELLOGG & Co. Do not put edi- 
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Relation of Manual Occupations to 
Other Studies. IT. 
By T. G. Rooper. 


I will now endeavor to explain more exactly what I 
conceive to be the relation between manual training 
and other sides of mental cultivation, and to prove that 
hand-work must not be set down as the opposite of 
brain-work, and why I think that manual occupations 
at school ought to aim at something far beyond hand- 
iness in after life. 


Three Classes of Knowledge. 


The knowledge which the child derives from his 
studies may be divided into three classes: First, the 
knowledge which is acquired at first hand; second, the 
knowledge which is acquired by analogy; and third, 
the knowledge which is acquired from books and les- 
sons by an effort of memory, apart from observation 
and reasoning. I do not intend to dwell on this third 
class, the mere ear and memory knowledge, because 
almost all authorities are agreed in condemning it as 
the basis of mental training. Of course, in the ad- 
vanced stages of study, book-work rightly plays a more 
important part. We are dealing with learning in its 
elementary stages. 

I wish to explain the important difference between 
knowledge acquired first hand and that which is ac- 
quired by analogy, and I will try to show how the lat- 
ter should grow out of the former. I can best make 
these points clear by an example. A boy acquires 
knowledge at first hand if he bores a hole through the 
bark of a tree in early summer, and notes how sap ex- 
udes from the growing layer between the ready-formed 
wood and the bark. 

Next let him bore a hole in the stem of a particular 
plant, called Euphorbia or Mercury, which grows in 
many woods in England. Let him note the milky 
juice, which flows from the hole, and taste it. He now 
learns at first hand that there is a plant which has a 
milky-looking, pungent juice. So far the scholar has 
been dealing with objects, and has been having object 
lessons. Now I pass on to a third stage in the in- 
struction, which is not, properly speaking, object teach- 
ing, although it has often been accepted as such by ed- 
ucational authorities. 





Exhibit to the scholar a picture of the India-rubber 
tree, or more properly, caoutchouc (Koochook) tree, 
the Siphonia Elastica. Explain that this tree is one 
of the Euphorbia kind, and grows in the tropical parts 
of South America. Inform the scholar that men cut 
a cross section in the bark and collect a milky-look- 
ing sap, which is sticky and tenacious, from which 
waterproof garments, shoes, children’s balls, tubing, 
and other articles are manufactured. 


**From the Known to the Unknown.” 


All this information is worth having, but it is not 
obtained first hand. It is a story told to a child, and 
the facts thus imparted have a different effect on the 
mind from the observations which he made on the 
stems of plants when he bored into them for himself. 
The knowledge which he acquired at first hand he is 
able to test for himself in the light of all the experience 
he has at command. The facts told him about the 
South American plant he must accept on trust, and 
he cannot check them by other experience. This is a 
very important difference. 

Yet, I wish to point out that the information about 
the caoutchouc tree, when it is given as complement- 
ary to the knowledge acquired by the scholar at first 
hand, through his own observation, of the sap in cer- 
tain plants, is different in quality from information 
about India-rubber conveyed independently of any 
previous observations on other kindred plants made 
by the student himself. 

The student’s own examination of the Mercury or 
Euphorbia which he finds in the wood is knowledge 
at first hand. The information conveyed to him sub- 
sequently by the teacher in connection with a picture 
of the Siphonia Elastica, is knowledge by analogy. 
This is a real illustration of the method of “ proceed- 
ing from the known to the unknown,” a phrase which 
is much misunderstood. Of course, the scholar can- 
not possess himself of as complete a knowledge of the 
India-rubber tree of South America if he learns about 
it by analogy as if he had actually seen the tree grow- 
ing in the tropical forest, and had made the requisite 
incision for himself, and had collected the juice. 

Nevertheless, his own observation of the Euphorbia 
in England will supply him with knowledge which, by 
reason of its anlogy with the unseen, will enable him to 
comprehend it much more correctly and adequately 
than if he had no such preliminary knowledge. 

Now most of our general information will necessarily 
be knowledge by analogy, rather than knowledge ac- 
quired at first hand. The adequacy of our knowledge 
by analogy will, however, depend upon the extent and 
accuracy of our knowledge at first hand. Knowledge 
obtained first hand may be divided into two classes: 
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Dynamic Knowledge at First-hand. 


There is the knowledge we obtain through personal 
observation, as when a student examines the rings of 
growth in the stump of an oak tree which has been 
recently sawn through. This is one class. The 
second kind, and even more important, is the knowl- 
edge acquired by the conscious application of our own 
power in producing an object by our hands which we 
“will” to construct, as when a boy makes a wooden 
box. This second kind of knowledge at first hand is 
so important that it deserves a special name to describe 
it. It has been called dynamic knowledge, and it is 
of a kind which is especially fruitful to the possessor. 
Lastly, dynamic knolwedge at first hand leads to 
dynamic knowledge by analogy. For instance, a boy 
makes a toy telephone. He constructs a little drum 
out of cardboard and the membrane used to cover 
a marmalade pot. He cuts the drum in half, so as to 
form two cups. Through the membrane at the bot- 
tom of each cup he passes a string, tying a knot at 
each end of the string to keep the cups attached to it. 
He then whispers into one of the cups, while a friend 
holds the other cup to his ear at the far end of the 
string. The string is kept tight, and the length of it 
is sufficient to span the room. The boy is surprised, 
and pleased to find how the low sound of the voice is 
carried from one end of the room to the other. It is pos- 
sible for the boy to observe the swing of the membrane 
outward and inward as the speaker’s breath beats upon 
it in speaking, and the way in which the string com- 
municates the vibration to the membrane of the distant 
cup. 

All this is knowledge at first hand, and, inasmuch 
as it is based upon two things—(1) observation and (2) 
conscious effort on the part of the observer in con- 
structing a machine—it is dynamic knowledge at first 
hand. 

Dynamic Knowledge by Analogy. 


It is now possible, by aid of this dynamic knowledge 
at first hand, to give a boy who has acquired it, a 
knowledge of a telephone, which shall be analogous 
knowledge of the dynamic kind. The explanation of 
a real telephone, if the instrument itself cannot be pro- 
duced and examined— and, perhaps, even then— is 
much more complete if a boy has constructed a toy 
one, than if he has only a few diagrams or pictures on 
which to base his study. 

What the teacher has to do is to store the child’s 
mind—first, with as much knowledge gained at first 
hand as possible; and, secondly, with knowledge based 
upon the first kind by analogy in the way described. 
The teacher should also assist the child to work with 
his hands in such a way as to acquire dynamic knowl- 
edge at first hand, and to pass on from such knowledge 
to dynamic knowledge by analogy. 

To come nearer to every-day work in school. A 
student, for example, who makes a section of a com- 
mon English flower, and draws a diagram of it to illus- 
trate certain points, has a dynamic knowledge of a dia- 
gram of a section of an English plant, which will ena- 
ble him to understand the diagram of some foreign 
plant, which he cannot see, but finds drawn for him in 
a book. The student of books who has no dynamic 
knowledge is not really master of his subject in the 
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same way as a student who has such knowledge. So 
a youth who has used a microscope, and made draw- 
ings of the objects studied, will have a better compre- 
hension of the diagrams drawn by others in books of 
deep research than one who has not. 

In the study of objects a child may procure knowl- 
edge at first hand by walks in woods and fields, in 
marshes and moors, and in the school garden. Ani- 
mal life he may learn in the same way, and also by ob- 
serving tame animals kept at school or at home. By 
collecting, preserving, dissecting, drawing, modeling, 
or the like, he may acquire dynamic knowledge at first 
hand, from which he can pass by analogy to the com- 
prehension of information where direct observation is 
impossible for him. 

That kind of information and learning which is the 
most important for life is based on analogy from 
knowledge gained at first hand, and from dynamic 
knowledge gained at first hand. Other information is 
apt to be sterile, and the prodigy of the examination- 
room, possessed of a powerful verbal memory, is some- 
times in after life no more master of practical affairs 
than a football is master of the contending elevens who 
kick it about. 


Close Relation of Observation and Hand-Work. 


Object teaching, then, and hand-work are closely 
associated in practice, being, indeed, to some extent, 
the same thing viewed in different aspects. One main 
use of hand-work in schools is to promote knowledge 
and insight. One main use of object teaching is to 
enable the hand to work more correctly and accurately, 
and the eye to see more clearly. Each kind of work 
reinforces the other. 

I will corroborate my views by two brief quotations; 
one from an eminent artist and the other from a distin- 
guished student of philosophy and education. Mr. 
Alma Tadema, speaking at South Kensington last 
summer, remarked as follows: ‘“ To know in art is 
the greatest necessity. If you know how a plant grows 
you will be able to render it. If you do not know, you 
will mistake forms for what they are not; for nature is 
much too complex and far too complete for an un- 
trained eye to understand without knowledge. For 
instance, a gardener in mid-winter will tell you which 
is an apple tree and which is a pear tree. How many 
landscape painters are there who would be able to do 
the same? You must not misunderstand me. I do 
not mean that a work of art must give everything the 
artist can see. What is required is that every touch, 
every line, slight as they may be, must render the feel- 
ing of what it has to represent, and that is not to be 
done without.the necessary knowledge.” Mr. Nettle- 
ship, whose premature death is so great a loss to Eng- 
lish thought, remarks in his essay on “ Education in 
Plato’s Republic”: “We may collect engravings and 
photographs, and china, and make ourselves learned 
in the history of art; we may found museums and in- 
stitutes, and spread casts of Venus and Apollo through 
the land; we may give thousands of pounds for pieces 
of clever vulgarity; but we shall not make English life 
much more beautiful or more joyous, unless we can 
produce art which will educate the nation to see with 
its eyes, and hear with its ears the country in which it 
dwells, and the history which it inherits.” 


Edueational Purpose of Hand-Work. 


_ And thus I have endeavored to prove that our aim 
in introducing hand-work -into schools is an educa- 
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tional and not an industrial one. We seek to improve 
education, not industry. The hand-work which we 
introduce must be organically connected with the other 
school work. We do not want to intrude a new sub- 
ject, like those basaltic dykes, which here and there cut 
clean across the sedimentary strata of the North of 
England and interrupt their continuity. The primary 
object is educational. The benefit to industry is in- 
cidental. We do not want to narrow down the school 
routine to the limits of this or that workshop, but 
rather to pave the way for the introduction of general 
knowledge and culture into the confined and cramp- 
ing occupation of the modern manufactory. It is not 
a question of introducing the knack of the workshop 
into schools, but, on the contrary, of introducing 
the width of view and interest beyond the moment’s 
employment which characterize the education given 
at a good school, into the workshop. 

We do not wish to overcrowd time-tables or pile up 
subject upon subject. We desire to teach old subjects 
in a new and better way, even if we cover less ground 
in respect of matter. We desire to open the doors and 
windows of schools and let in nature, which scholas- 
ticism excluded as carefully as draughts. We desire 
to combine also knowledge of art with knowledge of 
nature. 


Various Kinds of Educational Hand-Work. 


I will conclude by offering a brief estimate of the 
various branches of manual occupation pursued in 
elementary schools, especially in the three lower grades. 
There are, speaking broadly, only three branches of 
manual training. ‘The first relates to form, the second 
to color, and the third to measurement. To be of edu- 
cational value, all three branches must be taken in 
close connection with a knowledge of objects. 

For acquiring a knowledge of form, I think clay 
modeling will be allowed by universal consent, to be 
the most effective kind of hand-work. It demands ac- 
curate observation of the object which is chosen as a 
model, and observation will depend upon correct in- 
struction as to the build or growth of the object. A 
knowledge of form depends also upon observation of 
light and shade. In modeling an object, its outline 
cannot be considered apart from mass, as it is in free- 
hand drawing. Clay modeling, however, lacks the 
charm of color. 

Color may be studied in various ways. When care 
is taken to produce a variety of good shades of colored 
paper it is possible to combine the drawing, cutting, 
and mounting of a number of patterns, such as those 
which still decorate the walls of some medizval 
churches. The drawing may be done partly by tem- 
plates, and partly freehand. The use of templates 
makes it possible to stamp on the mind quite indelibly 
certain beautiful curves at an early age. The defect 
of this kind of exercise is that the manipulation is 
somewhat monotonous. The knowledge which it 
promotes is that of geometrical forms and flat designs 
placed upon them. This exercise, again, does not 
lead to an increase of knowledge of varied objects. It 
does, however, cultivate accuracy and good taste in 
color, and also a sense of harmony and proportion. 

Brush-work, or painting, demands a clear percep- 
tion of form and an intimate knowledge of objects, and 
cultivates delicacy of touch, but it does not train the 
student to great accuracy, or conduce to any great feel- 
ing for color. Children, however, can express their 
idea of a flower, as, for instance, a bluebell and its 
leaves, much more easily with the sole use of a brush 
than by use of a lead-pencil. There is no doubt that 
if a child forms a wrong impression of an object like 
a flower, the error becomes obvious when he tries to 
draw his impression. 

Lastly, cardboard-work forms an excellent training 
in accuracy of measurement and cutting true to meas- 
ure, and furnishes an elementary notion of construc- 
tion. Success, however, depends largely upon the at- 
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tainment of a particular use of the knife and hence less 
variety is possible than in clay modeling or brush draw- 
ing. It must be remembered, however, that while in 
wood-work accuracy is sufficient if the error does not 
exceed a millimetre; in cardboard-work, so much 
error is gross and palpable. 


Relative Value of Occupations. 


What shall be said of needlework and embroidery 
for girls, and straw-plaiting or basket-weaving? 

The objection to straw-plaiting and basket-weaving 
appears to me to be that both consist in acquiring a 
particular use ot the hand, which is extremely limited 
in its application, and that it practically amounts to 
learning a trade. Embroidery, on the other hand, 
might be so taught as to cultivate taste in design and 
color. The analysis of patterns of acknowledged 
beauty, which are the product of different countries in 
different centuries, might be made a most intellectual 
and stimulating exercise. 

lt appears, then, that the best materials for elemen- 
tary manual occupations are clay, color, and paper, or 
cardboard, and that the instruments are the thumb for 
modeling, the brush for drawing, and the scissors or 
knife for paper and cardboard work. It appears, too, 
that these three branches of manual occupation are 
none of them complete when considered by themselves, 
but when employed to supplement each other, serve to 
give children a firmer grasp of the outside world than 
they can possess without it. In suitable combination 
and succession they cultivate good taste and the per- 
ception of beauty, and while developing manual dex- 
terity, and exercising the reason and intelligence, they 
increase the power and the will to act. 

Southampton, England. 


- 
Children’s Games. 


The laws of fashion are not more rigorous than the 
rules which govern the sports oi school boys. The 
same games come around at certain times, and one 
which is introduced at the wrong time falls flat. For 
instance, the game of marbles. One day there is not a 
‘marble to be seen, and one might suppose that the 
good old game was one of the lost arts. but the next 
day every youngster has a pocketful of marbles, and 
nothing is heard but “fend dubs,” and “ knuckling 
‘down.” Just why marbles are not to be thought of 
one day, and are in every boy’s hands the next, is only 
to be explained by the boys themselves. 

The girls have a certain time in the spring for jump- 
ing rope. Hop-scotch and hoop-rolling are in variably 
spring sports wiih them, while jack-stones are only 
played in the fall. By the way, jumping rope has be- 
come a more complicated affair during the last few 
years. The little girls still use one rope, but the older 
ones use two, which are swung in opposite directions, 
calling for greater quickness and skill on the part of 
the jumpers. 

While the spring winds bring out the marbles, the 
crisp fall weather calls for tops. The same unwritten 
law, which, nevertheless, is as unchanging as that of 
the Medes and Persians, governs the appearance of the 
top. But though times and seasons for the game 
change not, the game itself changes. The old-fash- 
ioned way of drawing a circle around a wooden block, 
and aiming to ‘ ‘spike ” the block, has been superseded 
by driving an old top into a board, and striving either 
to split it or knock it off the walk. 

The game of ball, whether football or baseball, is 
played in the fall. Ball as it used to be played, or 
“three old cat,” is no longer popular, even among 
small boys, and in its place is the regular “nine.” And 
in his small circle the youngster who wins a game for 
his “side” is as great a hero as a college man who 
receives the applause of a crowd of spectators. 
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Dr. Rice’s Spelling Tests. 


Dr. J. M. Rice has an article in the April “ Forum ” 
on “ The Futility of the Spelling Grind.” 

Dr. Rice’s investigations of the subject of spelling 
were begun early in 1895, and were continued for six- 
teen months. Three careful tests of school children 
were made, and the results, with the conclusions drawn 
from them, are considered in the paper. The work was 
done by pupils of five grades, from the fourth to the 
eighth ears; inclusive. Two tables of results have 
been made, one showing the first two tests, with the age 
of pupils, the number of papers examined, and the aver- 
age per cent.; the second showing the per cent. in the 
cities tested, of the three tests, with the average age of 
the pupils, and the number of minutes given daily to 
the study of spelling. The cities are indicated by num- 
bers, the schools by letters, no names being given. 


First Test of Doubtful Value. 


The first test consisted of fifty disconnected words 
of moderate difficulty, but all of common occurrence. 
The list included such words as physician, machinery, 
chocolate, Wednesday, beggar, February, independent, 
different, lead, and Missouri. The words were sent 
to city superintendents in different parts of the coun- 
try, and replies were received from about twenty of 
these, who sent the papers of some 16,000 children. 
The average per cent. varies in this first test to a re- 
markable degree, as found in the several cities, in the 
eighth graded between 93 and 78 per cent.; in the 
seventh between 89 and 74.9; in the sixth between 86 
and 67; in the fifth between 78 and 58.6 per cent. In 
the fourth grade there is the greatest variation of all, 
from 33 to 95.3, a difference of 62. Now, as with many 
of the words in this list, all difficulty of spelling could 
be obviated by a careful pronunciation of the word, 
there was a possibility that some of the teachers, 
whether intentionally or otherwise, might have helped 
to raise the class average by this means. 


Sentence Test. 


Dr. Rice’s suspicions of this difficulty led him to 
make another test in such a way that he could super- 
vise the work in person. As a column test of discon- 
nected words: does ‘not always represent what a child 
can do in ordinary writing the second test consisted of 
words written in sentences, such as “ His loud whistlin 
frightened me.” “You are not sweeping properly.” 
“ Intelligent persons learn by experience.” Great care 
was taken to select such words that no assistance could 
be rendered by clearness of enunciation. 13,000 chil- 
dren were examined under the personal direction of 
Dr. Rice, and all papers were corrected by his assist- 
ants. There are some very marked differences in the 
same schools,,in the averages resulting from the col- 
umn tests and the sentence test, the column test result 
being much higher in some cases than the sentence test, 
and vice versa. For example, in the sixth grade of 
city Number 1, the per cent. from the column test was 
86.9, while from the sentence test it was only 74.9; a 
difference of 12. In some cases the average was raised 
by the sentence test, as in the fourth grade of city Num- 
ber 10, from 45 and a fraction to 55, with a like fraction. 
On the other hand there was very little variation in 
some cities, in one or two cases there being no change 
at all. 

Written Composition. 


The third test was made in the form of a composition. 
A story, accompanied by a picture, was read by the 
teacher and reproduced by the pupils. Great pains 
was taken to prevent dishonesty on the part of the chil- 
dren, and this, in Dr. Rice’s opinion, gives the true re- 
sults of the pupils’ knowledge of spelling. 

Surprising Results. 
Now, as to Dr. Rice’s conclusions. 


In the -first 
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place, he calls attention to the fact that the schools 
which were far above the others on the first test showed 
no marked superiority on the second. In no case 
where he supervised the work himself was the average 
for the fourth year, in boys’ or mixed schools, higher 
than 59 percent. As the results in girls’ schools were, 
as a rule, higher, they have been omitted as unfair when 
taken as a comparative test. 

In studying the lists other than the first, the results 
on comparison of entire buildings, that is of all the five 
grades, show that the averages are very close. 

All kinds of schools were taken for investigation, 
some of them the most mechanical, others the most 
progressive in the country. In both classes of schools 
the results were variable, in some cases the best results 
bing secured by the mechanical schools, in others, by 
the more progressive. Some of the schools are at- 
tended by children of American parents, with most 
favorable home surroundings; others have as pupils 
only those representing the foreign labor element, yet 
the results vary so equally that the influence of environ- 
ment is evidently very small, so far as spelling is con- 
cerned. 


Slight Variations. 


A most important fact obtained from the tables is 
that while in the lower grades of the several schools 
there is considerable variation, the averages of the 
eighth year grades are remarkably even, the lowest be- 
ing 81, while the highest is only 91. 

Dr. Rice says that in fifteen out of twenty sets of 
eighth-grade compositions examined for spelling, the 
variations were only three-tenths of one per cent. Now 
this is the result, regardless of what had been accom- 
plished in the lower grades, regardless of how much 
time had been devoted to spelling, what methods had 
been employed, or under what home influences the chil- 
dren had been reared. 


Futility of the Spelling Grind. 


It would seem, in accordance with the conclusions 
of Dr. Rice, that maturity is the leading factor in the 
ability to spell, while method plays a very subordinate 
part. He says: “If the superiority of the old-fash- 
ioned spelling grind cannot be demonstrated, is it not 
our duty to save the child from this grind? Moreover, 
as the results prove that, beyond a certain minimum, 
the compensation for time devoted to spelling is scarce- 
ly, if at all, appreciable, have we not here discovered an 
element of waste, which, if eliminated, would open the 
way to an equal enrichment of the course of study with- 
out detriment to the formal branches?” 

The argument, that while, perhaps, the study of 
spelling might be largely omitted with pupils who ex- 
pect to complete a grammar school course, still it would 
be necessary for those who can attend school only for a 
shorter time, Dr. Rice considers equally controvertible; 
for while the fourth and fifth grades, taken by them- 
selves, show great variation, in many cases a low fourth- 
grade average is followed by a high fifth, and vice versa, 
so that the averages for the two years are close. The 
results are not especially favorable to the mechanical 
primary schools, nor are they any more so to those that 
are more progressive. One of the lowest fourth grade 
averages was obtained from a class coming up from a 
most mechanical primary, while some of the best aver- 
ages came from classes who had been promoted from 
the most delightful primary rooms. Examples could 
be selected to show that the reverse is equally true. 

Finally, Dr. Rice concludes, that since the general 
results, in most localities, were nearly equal, the rem- 
edy cannot be found in either change of method or in- 
crease of time; a conclusion that accords, in his opin- 
ion, with the fact that the dissatisfaction in spelling is 
as great where this is made much of, as where it is a 
subordinate part of the school work. 
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Nature Study. 


The Germination of the Pea. 
By Charles B. Scott. 


No better starting point for the study of plant life can be 
found than the seed, and no better preparation made in the ele- 
mentary school, for the understanding of life and life processes 
than by studying germination. 

By starting with the seed and watching the growth of the 

plant from it, the development of roots, stems, leaf, flower, 
fruit, the child learns to think of the plant as a unit, a 
whole, with its parts co-operating, mutually dependent, mutually 
helpful. If he begins with the mature plant, without any study 
of development, it is almost impossible for him to grasp the 
idea of the unity of the parts. He is almost certain to think 
of the plant, not a s a living whole, but as a collection of 
parts. 
The study of germination shows the relation of the plant 
to its surroundings and brings out, better than any other 
phase of plant study, the adaptation of parts to their work or 
function. In watching germination we see the plant relating 
itself to its environment, sending roots into the soil, pushing 
its stem upward to lift up l.aves and flowers to sun and air. 

Germination is the best center for binding together all other 
plant work. All study of the parts of the plant, roots, stems, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit, may be most closely unified by relat- 
ing it to the work in germination, in which the development 
and mutual relation of all these parts are investigated. 

To make the study of germination most helpful, the children 
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should watch the development from the seeds until new seeds 
are formed, and thus get the whole cycle of development or life 
history. Hence, those seeds are best which will mature—that 
is, form seeds— most quickly in the school-room. For work 
with young children we need also seeds and seedlings, the 
parts of which are large and distinct. Peas and beans meet both 
these requirements. Early dwarf varieties are much the best. 

Other seeds, with parts large enough for study, but not ma- 
turing so rapidly in the school-room, are the sunflower, pump- 
kin, squash, morning-glory, and four-o’clock. Flax is small, 
but otherwise good. 

More difficult to understand, but easily raised (though not 
maturing) in the school-room, are corn, wheat, and oats. 

Maple seeds and young maple plants in different stages of 
growth can be obtained about maple trees during the spring 


months. They are excellent for study. Hosts of weeds, and 
of other plants springing up about most schools will well re- 
pay study. 

Plant the seeds in garden soil (sandy with some 


loam) not too rich, and water regularly, but moderately. Plant 
abundance of seeds. Raise some on moist, not wet, blotting 


paper in glass cans, or tumblers, or bottles, covered to prevent 
evaporation, or on plates or saucers, covered with a pane of 
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glass. These show the root growth, and show how much nour- 
ishment for the young plant is stored up in the seed. 

With youngest pupils (first or second year) study one 
kind of plant, pea or bean, noting carefully all the important 
changes, from the planting of the seed in early April until 
flower and seeds are formed in June. Older children may, with 
advantage, watch and carefully compare the development from 
seed to maturity of two kinds of plants. Still older ones may 
investigate carefully the germination of many seeds, recording 
their observations and making careful, exact drawings. 


The Study of the Pea. 


The pea may be taken as an illustration of the work which 
can be done. 

Begin with growth, not with the seed itself. The seed will 
be much better understood after the children have watched 
its development. 

Peas soaked in water over night, and placed on damp paper, 
as directed above, will begin to send out roots in from one to 
three days. 

While waiting for these read, with the children, not merely 
to them, some poem, something which will help them to ap- 
proach the seed study in the right spirit, any literature—real 
literature not mere rhyme—on the spring or on seeds. 

A few simple experiments of capillarity and osmosis will pre- 
pare the pupils for a better understanding of some process in 
plant life. 

Note, from the peas on blotting paper, where and how the 
little tip radicle grows, how it pushes through the skin and and 
finally bursts it open, how rapidly it lengthens. See Fig. 1, in 
illustration. 

Fasten the pea, by a pin passing through the thick part, to 
a cork, so that the stem-like part (radicle) points upward. 
Keep in a covered dish on damp paper so that all the parts are 
kept moist. In a few hours the radicle will bend downward. 
Turnthe radicleupward again, repeating the experiment several 
times, until the fact is impressed that it always grows down- 
ward. If placed in the earth “upside down” this tip, forming 
the root, will twist or curve downward. Why ? en the 
stem develops, coming out from the opposite side of the pea, 
— experiments show that the stem always grows upward. 

h 


When the root is half an inch long mark it, with a pen, with 
minute ink dots every eighth or tenth of an inch, begining at 
the tip. As the root grows, notice where these dots separate 
most rapidly. These will show that the increase in length 
takes place just back of the tip. A similar experiment with the 
stem shows that the stem grows throughout its whole length. 
Why the difference? If the whole root lengthened what would 
be the effect on the branch roots ? 

Have children draw the peas showing downward growth of 
the radicle and the changes in the distances between the ink- 
dots. They can tell and write about what they have learned 
with their own eyes about “ How the Root of the Pea Grows.” 

Read portions of Darwin’s “Power of Movement in Plants” 
or the article “Movements of Seedlings” in Newell’s Reader 
in Botany, Part 1, and tell the children, at least the older ones, 
about the way in which the root tip moves about in the soil, 
avoiding stones, selecting the softest places and easiest paths, 
growing toward moisture and away from light. ; 

When the peas planted in the ground first appear, notice how 
they push out, with the curved or arched upper part, and how 
they often lift up the soil. (See Fig. 2.) y arched ? Why 
is a plow pointed or the bow of a boat sharp? Is there an 
advantage in having the stout stem push out ahead of the bu 
or cluster of leaves at its upper end? Is there any advantage 
in having these leaves “back out” of the ground? _ : 

Compare the growth of the stem in the peas in soil and in 
those on blotting paper. See how the stem “backs out” from 
the pea, cracking Bes. and disclosing the two thick halves (coty- 
ledons) between which the little stem was protected. Didn’t 
it have a snug home? Note the hollows in which the little 
bud (called the plumule) lies. ; 

Gradually the stem straightens and the bud at its end begins 
to unfold its leaves, as shown in Fig. 3. Have the pupils draw 
from the peas on blotting paper the whole plant, showing 
cotyledons, root and stem and have them tell and write about 
“How the Stem of the Pea Comes Out.” 

Now the pupils are ready for the seed. The parts of the 
pea seed will mean something to them. Study peas soaked 
over night—the somewhat spherical seed with its thin coat, the 
short flattened conical projection on one side under the skin 
(the radicle), which grows into the root, the two hemispherical 
halves (the cotyledons), enclosing between them the little bud 
(the plumule), which forms the stem and leaves. Is not the 
little bud well protected? The cotyledons are much more 
than blankets, however, as we shall see later. aa 

Have pupils describe the seed, telling about the position, ap- 
pearance and emphasizing the use of each part. 

As the stem lengthens notice the small scale-like leaves first 
seen. They are blankets to cover something more pre- 
cious within, the leaves. 

In a few days the buds turn greener and pairs of scale-like 
parts appear (the stipules.) Soon from between these, protected 
by them, appears a little red stem with two or more folded green 
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parts (the leaflets) and bearing one or more threadlike tendrils 
at its upper end. The two stipules, the stem, the leaflets, and 
the tendrils, all form a single leaf. 

Why so many parts to the leaf, so different from that of bean 
or morning glory? What is the use of all these parts? They 
would not be there unless Mother Nature had a work for them, 
The stipules poston the other parts; that we have discovered. 
Notice how these show first in every pea leaf. Later they also 
postent the buds which form between their bases in the space 
vetween the plant stem and the leaf stem (the axil.) The 
xreen leaflets do what all leaves do, breathe, make food, and 
have several other duties, beside giving the bright green color 
to the pea plant. The tendrils—when the children have dis- 
covered how weak the stem is and how long it may grow, 
they will see the need of fingers or hands to support or hold 
up the plant. How do they catch hold and keep hold ? 

For three or four weeks the plant spends its time and ener- 
gies making more roots, more stem, more leaves. Watch 
very carefully to discover exactly how. 

Have the children draw a short piece of stem with a leaf 
rowing from it, showing and labelling all the parts of the 
eaf. Perhaps they can describe the leaf—rather difficult. 
They should certainly tell and, if old enough, write about 
“How the Leaves of the Pea Develop,” telling about the un- 
folding, growth and use of each part. 

From the peas on blotting paper note how the root continues 
to lengthen and soon sends out branches. See how these first 
appear as swellings on the main root. Carefully dig up two or 
three of the plants growing in the ground (when three or four 
wecks old), with all the soil about them, so as not to disturb 
or break the roots, and washing off the soil by moving the 
mass gently back and forth in a pail of water. ote how long 
the main root becomes and how spreading its branches are. 

In time the roots from thousands of root hairs, each of which 
is a little tube for taking in the food. These root hairs can be 
seen much better in corn, raised with the peas on damp blotting 
paper. Refer to experiments on capillarity and osmosis, 
reviously suggested, to show how the root hairs take in food 
rom the soil. 

Sometimes the peas will form flowers, when growing, with- 
out a particle of soil, on blotting paper. How can they do it ? 
From some of the peas on blotting paper remove one cotyle- 
don, from others carefully cut away the two cotylydons, with- 
out injuring the other parts. Without the cotyledons the plant 
soon dies. The thick cotyledons act as storehouses, for the 
young plant contains starchy food enough to keep it alive for 
several weeks. Man takes advantage of the plant's forethought 
and appropriates for his food the store of nourishment provi- 
ded for the young plant. 

Later we may study the formation of the flower, the pea pod, 
and finally of the peas themselves, with which we began. 

State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Yr 
Tree and Plant Life. 


(General Statement of the Plan of Work in the University of Chicago 
School. Outlined by Professor Coulter.) 


Beginning with horse-chestnut twigs and buds, the line of 
gy was as follows: 

2. re twigs alive? How do we know anything is alive 
when it is quiet? What is breathing? What do we breathe 
through? © twigs breathe, and how? Hunt for breathing 
mouths. 

2. Discovery of leaf scars; the old and new leaves; new 
leaves present, but hiding; their protection; their food, and 
how obtained. 

3. Demonstration of tubes in the stem by observation of 
rough sections, especially of the oak; by experimenting with 
twigs, cut under, and left in water, stained with red aniline 
dye; cutting twigs afterward to see how far stem is stained; 
same experimentation with stalk of the Calla blowing through 
the stalk into water, and watching for bubbles. 

4. Do all parts of the stem carry water? Note parts stained 
and those not. Observation of sections to see the two colors in 
the wood; difference of sap wood and heart wood; usefulness of 
the two parts, and why. 

5s. Breathing. What do we breathe? Experimental demon- 
stration of air and moisture; do plants breathe through leaves? 
experimental test of green leaf under water in the sunlight; 
leaves confined under bell jar or tumbler. 

6. Where does the plant get the moisture it breathes out? 
Connection with previous work on the tubes. The effect of 
water on salt and sugar; dissolution by water of salts in the 
ground; transportation through the plant up to the leaves; do 
lants breathe out the salt? Experimental demonstration of so- 
ution and evaporation; can the salts still be found in the 
leaves? Burning and testing of the ash of dried leaves. 

When this work is completed the relations of plants to light 
will be taken up in the same manner. It is understood, of 
course, that as much of the work as is possible is done through 
experiment and demonstration, and where this is not possible 
by drawing upon analogies with the rest of the children’s ex- 
perience. The work is accompanied throughout with drawing 
and painting to record the observations made, and older chil- 
dren also make written record. 
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Bird Day. 


By C. H. Morrill. 


(Superintendent of Schools, Fort Madison, lowa.} 


Bird day is meey coming to the front as one of the most 
ineresting of days of the school year. 

The first city to observe this day in its schools was Oil City, 
Pa. In 1894, Supt. Babcock set apart May 4 to be specially ob- 
served by the schools under his supervision with exercises ap- 
appropriate for such an occasion. The day proved such an in- 
teresting and profitable one that it was observed by his schools 
in 1895 and 1896. 

Speaking of the results thus far secured, Mr. Babcock says: 
Chere has been a complete change in the relations existing 
between the small boy and the bird.” 

In 1896 we devoted a special day to the birds here in Fort 
Madison, Iowa, though we were not aware that any other city 
had ever observed a Bird day. 

The results were very gratifying. The children were very 
enthusiastic in preparation, and a happier, brighter lot than 
they were during the day itself no teacher ever saw. They 
brought their pet birds to school; they decorated and orna- 
mented the rooms; they sang bird songs, and recited bird lit- 
erature with an enthusiasm that delighted the many visitors 
present. This year we have been studying the birds since Jan- 
uary, devoting about half an hour a week to the study 

The birds that remain with us through the winter 
first studied, then others as they arrived. 

Already a change has come over many a boy in his feelings 
toward birds. One pupil said to his teacher a few days ago: 
“IT used to think there was no wrong in killing birds, but now 
I don’t wish to harm even an English sparrow.” 

We are trying to lead the children to realize how useful birds 
are to man as insect destroyers, and to see and hear more of 
their beauty of plumage, grace of movement, and sweetness 
of song. We are trying to create a genuine love for their lit- 
tle feathered brothers of the air “even in the hearts of the 
very hardest” boys we have, for we believe it'to be true, that 
if we can arouse a kindly feeling toward what is below us in 
the scale of animal life, we are laying the foundation for kind- 
ly deeds of man to man in future years, when these boys have 
left our care. We aim to impress upon the children that, 
“ THe liveth best who loveth best all things, both great 

small.” 
and that “ The noblest attribute of man is kindness.” 

The object of Bird day is to spread a truer knowledge of the 
value of birds to man and to arouse an interest in bird protec- 
tion. From all sides come reports of the decrease of birds. 
This decrease is due to several causes, but the most active is 
the cruel thoughtlessness of men and women. 

The boy of the house wants a gun. His fond parents buy 
him some kind of shooter, and forthwith the boy declares war 
on all the birds in the vicinity, shooting them without rebuke 

nay, even with praise—in the presence of his parents. Or if 
this boy has no gun, he boastingly shows his admiring parents 
his collection of birds’ eggs, to secure which he has despoiled 
many a dainty little bird home. 

Or perhaps the ladies need a new bonnet, and will be satis- 
fied with nothing for trimming short of the bright wings of a 
sweet songster. 

All this is wrong! As sure as there is a God above who 
marks the sparrow’s fall it is wrong, and it is time for the 
American people and all Christian peoples everywhere to be 
told so. 

And how better can they be told than through their chil- 
dren, and these through the teachers in our schools—the teach- 
ers whose hearts are big enough to embrace all creation, brave 
enough to fight in defense of all the oppressed, and tender 
enough to mourn a robin’s death! 

Let us. fellow teachers of America, take hold of this sub- 
ject of bird study and bird protection, and if we do the work 
as it deserves to be done, and as we can do it, countless thous- 
ands of little throats shall sing the story, and from meadow 
and motntain, from housetop and forest, proclaim the preser- 
vation of their kind. 

The limits of this letter forbid giving an extended list of 
literature that teachers may find helpful in bird study. Much 
that will be found useful may be obtained, free, from the agri- 
cultural department of Washington. 

The “ Forest and Stream” publishing company, 346 Broad- 
way. New York, publishes a little book, “ How Birds Affect 
the Farm and Garden”; price, 5 cents; and “ Birds Through 
an Opera Glass,” 60 cents. 

The Educational Publishing Company publishes “ A Year 
Among the Birds,” $1.00, and Olive Thorne Miller’s works, 
“Little Brothers of the Air,” “ Bird Ways,,” “In Nesting 
Time,” and “A Bird Lover in the West” may be obtained of 
book-sellers everywhere. 

All the above-named will be found helpful. 

But with all our books let us not forget to study the birds 
themselves. 

With our pupils, let us listen to their sweet songs of the early 
morning and their lullabies at close of day: let us watch them, 
aid them and protect them in their nest-building; let us feed 
them when their natural food is scarce; let us talk abou them, 
read about them, love them and, once a year, honor them with 
A Bird Day. 
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Letters. 


The Study of Chemistry in the 
High School. 








The prevailing tendency in the teaching of chemistry 
in high schools appears to be toward filling the condi- 
tions for entrance into the larger colleges. Few 
schools are large enough, or have a sufficient number of 
science teachers to separate, in science classes, col- 
lege preparatory pupils from those who must complete 
their instruction with the high school course. The 
per cent. of pupils fitting for college is a very small one, 
especially in the ordinary high school. 

Chemistry teaches the out-of-school life at so many 
points that a more intimate knowledge of its relation to 
every-day living and occupations would, in the estima- 
tion of the writer, do much to advance the interests,the 
business interests, the money value of high-school 
graduates engaged in manufacturing and agricultural 
occupations. This economic relation is not confined to 
boys, either; but to every girl who spends any part of 
her time in the kitchen—a real chemical laboratory. 

The study of chemical processes without their appli- 
cation to ordinary affairs of life is a lifeless and prosy 
study, and too often is so carelessly performed in the 
school laboratory as to render the pupils indifferent to 
any value which might be attached to it, and in the en- 
deavor to establish chemical relations theoretically 
merely, the work becomes as tiresome and laborious as 
the digging out of Greek and Latin translations in the 
other,—and too often in every sense—unscientific class- 
rooms of the formal and literary departments. 

Business, or commercial departments, are now being 
established in every high school of any pretensions, 
and those class-rooms are crowded with pupils anxious 
to learn the details of bookkeeping, stenography, type- 
writing, etc. in order to enter a pursuit which may 
bring a regular and fairly satisfactory means of liveli- 
hood. One reason, I think, why these courses are so 
popular is, that they lead to an overestimated social im- 
portance; that they do not oblige one to take off his 
coat and soil his hands; that one does not labor by the 
sweat of his brow, and, therefore, is a peg or two above 
the struggling multitudes whose hands, hardened and 
grimy, are hourly adding to the production of the 
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world’s stock of necessities, of conveniences, of luxur- 
ies. ‘ 
Such labor as typewriting and office work is better 
suited for women than for men; men who should be 
adding to the ever-increasing discoveries and inven- 
tions which increase the output of good pro- 
ducts, of household conveniences, and comforts by the 
work of skilled hands and trained brains, eager to seize 
upon every chance of improved machinery, of new pro- 
cesses that open to critical study of work and surround- 
ings, and thereby render the world a debtor. 

How many occupations furnish an opportunity for 
the study of chemistry, and the application of new- 
found processes? The industries of every neighbor- 
hood furnish such opportunity. 

Scientific farming, based upon chemical knowledge 
of soils and fertilizers, seems now to be pursued only 
by wealthy men able to employ a trained expert, but 
every farmer’s son could, by training, by knowledge, 
by incentives, obtained in his high school laboratory, 
acquaint himself with the value of his soils, of his ma- 
nures. The metal-working factories supply many a 
chance of making use of a fairelementary knowledge of 
chemical processes, dyeing-rooms of textile factories, 
bakeries, candy-factories, drug-stores, drug manufac- 
tories, photography shop, and slipper factories—hun- 
dreds of industries where intelligent boys, with elemen- 
tary chemical knowledge, directed toward the leading 
industry of his vicinity or neighborhood, would be 
able to command higher wages than a common helper, 
and find a field of study, with ample compensation 
ahead of him. 

The importance of the study of chemistry to school 
girls can hardly be stated. Every girl looks forward 
to a home. A home implies, to the great majority of 
girls, kitchen work. Cooking and cleaning, both chem- 
ical processes, are usually made a work of drudgery, 
and can both be made through power gained by exact 
knowledge, a pleasurable occupation, and the increased 
healthfulness, through scientific cooking and sanitary 
surroundings, would make life tenfold more enjoyable. 

I believe that the work of the chemical laboratory of 
every high school may be enriched and brought to 
bear upon the life surroundings of its pupils and prove 
of inestimable value to society through its practical ap- 
plication. It does not necessitate making every pupil a 
trained, i. e., an expert chemist, any more than the bus- 
iness course makes, or pretends to make, expert ac- 
countants, or the manual course, or drawing course, 
expert workmen or artists. It will yield, however, a 
power, an inclination to make application of knowl- 
edge and skill thus obtained, and gain a real economic 


advance. Frederick A. Carpenter. 
Wakefield, R. I. 
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It is a significant fact that while only one per cent. 
of our population has receivedaliberal education, those 
who are liberally educated hold sixty per cent. of the 
offices. This would seem to mean that the people se 
lect liberally educated people in preference to others. 
It may also mean that the educated man strives for an 
office, as a means of obtaining a living. 

Hlow to make the study of psychology an aid to im 
provement in the art of teaching is one of the unsolved 
problems that ought to be very fully discussed at con 
ventions of normal school teachers. As psychology is 
taught at present in the majority of high and normal 
schools it has merely a disciplinary value, but does not, 
as it ought to do, give the student a clearer conception 
of the practical problems of education. 

The article by Mr. T. G. Rooper on “The Relation of 
Manual Occupations to Other Studies” brings out 
very forcibly the educational purpose of handwork in 
the schools, There are still many teachers who over- 
look this aspect of manual training and who lay partic- 
ular stress upon the industrial value. It may be taken 
as a fundamental principle that the elementary school 
course of study can admit only studies and occupations 
that are really educative; that aid in the formation of a 
strong moral character. 


This is the only true and 
final test. 


Whatever else a study or occupation may 
give is of secondary consideration. The questions that 
the teacher must constantly keep before himself are: 
Does the work I ask my pupils to do really advance 
them educationally? Does it develop and strengthen 
the will? Does it promote the formation of moral char- 
acter? 
ured. 


By this standard the worth of a school is meas- 


The course of study which has been running in The 
School Journal for some time has received high praise 


from many distinguished educators. It is really a 
guide to teachers, aiding them to carry their pupils 
through the studies and occupations mapped out for 
the elementary school curriculum. Parts of the course 
have been adopted in a large number of schools, and 
assurances have been received, that the whole course 
will be introduced in several school systems. This is 
most encouraging. One of the objects in preparing 
the course was to provide a national basis for element- 
ary instruction upon which graded and ungraded, city 
and country schools might unite. The indications are 
that this may be realized to some extent. The editor 
would like to hear of superintendents, principals, and 
others, who are interested in The School 


course of study. 


Journal's 


In spite of the enormous expenditure of time and en- 
ergy in the field of child study, we have not yet gotten 
beyond the rudimentary stage in the development of 
methods that will be of practical value to educators. 
Too much is made of special investigations. What the 
teacher needs, above all things, are directions as to how 
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to get thoroughly acquainted with the characteristicg 
of her pupils, and to make a ready and correct peda- 
gogical diagnosis of the educational needs of the var. 
ious individualities in her class. The leaders in the 
movement ought to concentrate their attention upon 


the problem for a while. It is worth a careful investi- 


gation. 


Meetings of Educational Associations. 


April 27-May 1,—Congress of the Ilinols Child Study Society at 
Chicago, Meetings will be held at the University of Chicago, the 
Chicago Normal School, 


April 29-May 1,.-—Northwestern lowa Teachers’ Association at Sioux 
City, 
April 41.—-Weatern Nebraska Teachers’ Association at North Platte, 
President, Miss Bonnie Snow, Minneapolis, Minn, Secretary, Miss Frances 
Ransom, Saginaw, Mich, 

May 6-7.—Michigan City Superintendents’ Association at Lansing, Mich, 

June,—Meeting of the University Convocation of the State of New York, 

June 30, July 1, 2 3.—New York State Teachers’ Association at New 
York. Charles E. White, Syracuse, president; S. F, Herron, Elizabethtown, 
secretary. 

June ao-July 1.—Texas State Teachers’ Association at Waco. 

July 6, 7, 8—New York State Music Teachers’ Association at Binghamton, 
Dr, Gerrit Smith, §73 Madison avenue, New York, president ; Walter J. 
Hall, Carnegie hall, New York, secretary and treasurer, 


July 09, 1897.—-National Educational Association meets at Mil. 
waukee, is. 


July 9, t2.—American Institute of Instruction at Montreal, 

June 22, 24.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association at West 
Plains. Wm, Lynch, West Plains, President. 

New York State Science Teachers’ Association, at Syracuse, Holiday 
week, Pres, Dr. E. L. Nichols, Cornell University ; vice-pres, Dr. Chas, 
W. Hargitt, Syracuse University ; secretary and treasurer, Dr, Franklin W, 
Barrows, Buffalo High School, 

New York State Association of School Boards at Canandaigua, Oct. 13, 
15, President, John B, Jones, Utica ; vice-presidents, Hon. John E. Pound, 
Lockport, Thos, H. Bennett, Canandaigua, H. B, Boss, Binghamton, Dr, 
J. F, Willams, Dunkirk, J. J, Washburn, Batavia; recording secretary, 
Harlan P, French, Albany ; Cor, Sec’y. J, Phil. Bannigan, Utica ; treasurer, 
Joha Holley Bradish, Batavia 

State Council of Superintendents at Canandaigua, Oct. 13, 15. President, 
Supt, A. B, Blodgett, Syracuse ; vice-president, Supt. Henry P. Emerson, 
Buffalo ; Secretary and Treasurer, Supt. Emmett Belknap, Lockport. 

Association of Academic Principals, at Syracuse. holiday week. President, 
Prin, O, D. Robinson, Albany ; vice presiaent, Prin. B, G. Clapp, Fulton; 
Secretary, Prin, S. D. Arms, Patepen. 

Association of Grammar School Frincipals at Syracuse, holiday week, 
President, Prin, C, Ff, Norton, Binghamton; Prin, O. B, Kipp, First vice- 
president, Saratoga Springs ; second vice-president, Mrs. G. M. Gardenier, 
Oswego ; corresponding secretary, Prin. H. J. Jones, Binghamton ; record- 
ing secretary and treasurer, Prin, C, E, Franklin, Albany. 

state Association of School Commissioners and Superintendents at 
Saratoga Springs. (Date tobechosen), President Commissioner Chas. H. 
Horreli, Riverhead; vice-presidents, Commissioner George H. Royce, 
Gouverneur ; Commissioner Ade'aide L, Harris, Ransonville: secretaries, 
Commissioner Cora A. Davis, Whitesboro ; Commissioner D. D. I. Mar- 
shall, Redwood ; treasurer, F, W. McElroy, Bliss. Committee on Trans- 
portation, Henry R. Sanford, Penn Yan. 


A meeting of the New York Suburban Educational Council 
will be held at the New York university, April 24. The topics 
for discussion are, ‘“ How can the visits of supervising teachers 
to the class-rooms of their assistants be made most profitable 
to all concerned?" Which is better, short sessions and much 
home study, or long sessions and little or no home study in 
advanced grammar grades?” All who are interested, are in- 
vited to attend the meeting. 


Committee of Sixteen on Minimum Standard of Profes- 
sional Qualifications, 


In accordance with a resolution passed by the Department of 
Superintendence, N. E. A., at its recent meeting in Indianapo- 
lis, Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, the president of the department, 
announces the following committee of sixteen to submit a min- 
imum standard of professional qualifications of teachers at the 
Chattanooga meeting next year: 

U. S. Commissioner W. T. Harris, Washington, D. C.; State 
Supt. Charles R. Skinner, Albany, N. Y.; State Supt. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pa.; State Supt. O. T. Corson, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; State Supt. C. J. Baxter, Trenton, N. J.; State Supt. 
Frank Hill, Boston Mass.; State Supt. G. R. Glenn, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Prin. E. B. Prettyman, State normal school, Baltimore, 
Md.; Prin. A. R. Taylor, State normal school, Emporia, Kan.; 
Prin. Z. X. Snyder, State normal school, Greeley, Col.; Prin. 
Francis W. Parker, Chicago normal school; Prin. Harriet M. 
Scott, teachers’ training school, Detroit, Mich.; Mr. L. T. 
Dickinson, president of board of education, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Mr. Geo. T. Ettinger, president of board of education, Allen- 
town, Pa.; Supt. David K. Goss, Indianapolis, Ind., and Ossian 
H. Lang, managing editor of The School Journal. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL next week will contain at least 
48 pages to make room for special announcements of 
leading summer schools for teachers. An article on the 
development of summer schools will also be found in It. 
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As was expected, the invasion of Turkish territory by Greek 
irregulars, was made the basis for a declaration of war against 
Greece by Turkey. In fact, neither side could withstand the 
eagerness of the army for the contest, and so war was inevita- 
ble. The most desperate fighting has been going on along the 
frontier since Sunday. 

One of the first operations was the bombardment by the 
Greek fleet and capture of Prevenza on the Gulf of Arta. The 
The main battles took place at Reveni and Milouna mountain 
passes, near Larissa, which the Turks were anxious to capture, 
as they would then command the route to Athens. Reports are 
conflicting, but the Turks seem to have gained the advantage. 
After desperate fighting they gained possession of the Milouni 
pass; the Greeks held the Reveni pass against desperate as- 
saults. 

The Turkish commander, Edhem Pasha, handled his men 
with consummate skill. The Turks have also advantages of larger 
numbers and better equipment. The Greeks seem to lack lead- 
rship, but they make up for it in part by desperate 
courage. The Greek peasants are taking a hand in the contest, 
and fighting nearly as well as the regulars. The Greek fleet 
has left for some point, under sealed orders; it may attack Sal- 
onica, or make a demonstration against Constantinople. 


The arrangements for the military parade on the occasion of 
the dedication of the Grant tomb in New York city on April 
27, are on a grand scale. The flag adopted for the public 
schools bears Gen. Grant’s world famous sentiment, “Let us 
have peace.” It is of white silk, rectangular in shape, and 
ornamented only with the lettering in blue. 


The new Chinese minister Wo Ting Fang, recently arrived 
in San Francisco with a suite of twenty-four officials, among 
whom is Li Chang Hsui, a nephew of Li Hung Chang. The 
new minister speaks English perfectly. He is a Cantonese of 
a distinguished family, and received his English education at 
Oxford university. Soon after he reached his hotel eighty 
carriages arrived containing 400 of the most prominent local 
Chinese, all arrayed in blue, purple, and salmon-colored silk 
mandarin dresses. For three hours the minister and his suite 
received the salutations of the visitors, all going through the 
elaborate etiquette prescribed. Wo Ting Fang says he has 
devised a plan by which the immigration of his countrymen 
might be regulated, and he believes the U. S. government will 
agree to it. He believes that, properly regulated, Chinese im- 
migration would be valuable to this country. 


The king of Siam has arranged to leave Bangkok on a royal 
yacht, in order to visit Europe and America. The yacht will 
convey him as far as Genoa. Halts will be made by the royal 
party in Italy, Switzerland, and France, but the longest stay 
will be in England, where the king desires to take part in the 
jubilee celebration. a his yacht in England, he will 
proceed to Sweden, Denmark, and St. Petersburg, returning 
to Siam through the United States. The royal yacht will again 
meet him in Hong Kong in September and convey him back 
to Bangkok. 


The greatest European exposition of the year has just been 
opened at Brussels by the king of the Belgians. Nearly every 

uropean country, besides many American, Asiatic, and Afri- 
can countries have sent exhibits. The members of the inter- 
national jury for awards will be named by the governments of 
their respective countries. 


An attempt to ascend Mount St. Elias, the pot Alaskan 


mountain, is to be made by Henry G. Bryant, of Philadelphia, 
who has climbed the Alps and the Apennines. Mount St. 
Elias is believed to be the highest peak in North America, but 
no one ever succeeded in getting within 5,000 feet of the top. 
Lieut. Schwatka, the explorer, and Prof. Russell of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, tried to do what Mr. Bryant has set out 
to accomplish. 2 


Everything is almost ready for the opening of the Tennessee 
centennial exposition on May 1. There will be exhibits from 
most of the states of the Union, as also from Europe and Asia. 
Centennial park, with its trees, shrubbery, flowers, and green- 
houses, its arbors and pavilions, its terraces and walks, will 
resemble fairyland in the month of Mayand thesummer months, 
The exposition buildings are massive, varied, and numerous. Be- 
sides the great auditorium which seats 6,000 people, there are 
buildings for commerce, agriculture, textiles, forestry, minerals, 
and the arts. The woman’s building is a fine piece of archi- 
tecture, built by a woman. Various days have been set apart 
for states and organizations. The managers expect 1,000,000 
visitors during the season. 


Experience proves the merit of Hood's Sarsaparilla. If cures all forms 
of blood diseases, tones the stomach, builds up the nerves. 
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Continuous Sessions in Minnesota Normal Schools. 


The School Journal last year spoke of a plan of Dr. Irwin 
Shepard, president of the State normal school at Winona, 
Minn., which proposes that the normal schools of Minnesota 
should establish continuous sessions, the reguiar courses of 
study being arranged in four quarters of twelve weeks each 
a year. At the present time fifty or more summer schools are 
held during the months of July and August, yet under the 
conditions of the law these can not be held in the normal 
school buildings. The result is that these four buildings with 
their fine equipments provided by the state for the purpose 
of training teachers, are closed at the time of year when the 
teachers are most at liberty to attend school. 

Dr. Shepard’s plan would be a great boon to the hundreds 
of self-supporting young men and women, who would be en- 
abled to work their way through the normal school course 
with the loss of little time from teaching. Classes would be- 
gin at the opening of at least two quarters annually, perhaps at 
the opening of each of the four quarters. Each quarter would 
be divided into two minor terms of six weeks each, so that 
any minor unit of the six weeks, taken at any time during the 
year, could be credited on the course of study. In this way 
a rural school teacher could teach during the winter term of 
four or five months, which would always come between Octo- 
ber and April, attending the normal school one or both of the 
remaining quarters; or, teach during the spring and early fall, 
and attend school during the two winter quarters. 

A majority of the students in the normal schools enter di- 
rectly from the rural schools and a large proportion of them 
support themselves by alternately teaching and attending 
school, so that the rural schools would be greatly benefited 
by the continuous sessions. 

A large proportion of the county superintendents approve 
the plan and are ready to use their influence in its favor, The 
prospects for success are good, although the legislature is very 
conservative, in the present hard times, regarding the inaugu- 
ration of new measures. 

At a recent meeting in Chicago of the committee of the 
National Educational Association on Rural Schools, Dr. 
Shepard’s plan was discussed carefully and unanimously ap- 
proved. The following are extracts from letters of superin- 
tendents who attended that meeting : 

State Supt. Charles R. Skinner of New York says in re- 
gard to it: ‘There is much that may be said in regard to 
the plan. If the normal schools of our country have any fixed 
purpose it is to train teachers for the public schools. If the 
normal schools could be kept in session during the summer 
months they would be attended, in my opinion, by many men 
and women preparing for the profession of teaching.” 

Mr. A. W. Edson, agent of the State Board of Massachusetts, 
writes: “The plan is sure to receive the hearty commenda- 
tion of all educators and of all others interested in good 
schools.” ‘ 

Supt. Orville T. Bright, of Cook county, Ill., writes: “It 
has seemed to me that a movement in this direction among 
all the normal schools of the country would do more for the 
betterment of the rural teachers than any other thing which 
is possible.” 


Henry Barnard Fund. 


Hartford, Conn.—The generalassembly has rejected the reso- 
lution appropriating $4,000 for the benefit of Dr. Henry Bar- 
nard. An attempt is being made by the “ Hartford Courant” 
to raise this amount by popular subscription. About $1,000 has 
been already sahoesibed. 


__E 
Henry W. Blake, editor of the “ Kindergarten News,” died 
April 13, of pneumonia. 


Death of George E. Hardy. 


George E. Hardy, professor of English language and literature 
in the College of the City of New York, died April 15, at 
Roselle, N. J. His death was caused by peritonitis caused by 
an operation necessitated by appendicitis. 

Prof. Hardy was thirty-eight years old. He was graduated 
from the College of the City of New York in 1878, and soon 
after received the degree of M. A. from St. Francis Xavier 
college. The latter institution intended to confer upon him 
the degree of LL. D. at the coming semi-centennial celebration. 

His success as a teacher was marked. In 1886 he was elected 
principal of grammar school No. 82, being then but twenty-six 
years of age. In 1894, he was elected to the chair of English 
literature in the College of the City of New York, and he held 
this position until his death. He has also taken a very promi- 
nent part in various national educational enterprises carried on 
by the Roman Catholic church. 

Prof. Hardy left unfinished at the time of his death a “His- 
tory of England” and a “History of English Literature.” He 
is the author of several other books, one of which has gone 
through a number of editions. 
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Utah Wants the N. E. A. 


Salt Lake City, Utah.—Strenuous efforts are being made 
to secure for this city the convention of the National Associa- 
tion in 1898. An attempt will be made to have the State As- 
sociation appoint delegates to Milwaukee to work to secure 
the convention for Salt Lake City. 


Opposition to Military Drill. 


Lynn, Mass.—An order looking to the removal of milita 
drill from the schools has been introduced in the school boar 
It is said that the high school committee is not in sympathy 
with the drill, but there are strong arguments for its retention, 


and unless forcible reasons are given for the change, the drill 
will be maintained, 


Compulsory Law Passed in Illinois. 


Chicago, Ill._—The Bogardus compulsory education bill has 
been passed. It provides that every child between seven and 
fourteen years of age shall attend school sixteen weeks each 
year, and that boards of education shall, at the time of election 
of teachers, appoint one or more truant officers, whose duty 
it shall be to report violations of this act. 


Male or Female Sub-Masters ? 


Boston, Mass.—There was an animated discussion at the 
board meeting of April 13, as to whether a man or a woman 
should be elected to the position of sub-master of the Christo- 
pher Gibson district. The male candidate was finally chosen, 


An Important Congress of Child Students. 


The third annual congress of the Illinois Child Study Society 
will be held in Chicago, April 28, 20, 30, and May 1. There 
will be a conference of child-study workers during the three 
preceding days. A partial list of the speakers is as follows: 
Col. Francis W. Parker will disscuss the “ Ideal School ”: the 
conference to consider “the proposed North American child- 
study conference ”’ will be presided over by Dr. C. C. Van Liew, 
of the State normal university. Experiments by the post grad- 
uates of the professional training class of the Chicago normal 
school will be given, under the direction of Dr. Colin A. 
Scotts Mrs. Wilbur A. Jackman will preside over the confer- 
ence of officers and members of round tables, the question for 
discussion being “ The Formation of Mothers’ Leagues.” Dr 
Frank W. Gunsaulus will preside over the evening session, at 
which Mr. Patterson Dubois, editor of “ The Sunday School 
Times,” will speak on “The Point of Contact in Teaching,” 
followed by Dr. L. Hervey, president of the Teachers college, 
New York, on the “Preparation of the Sunday School 
Teacher.” The discussion will be led by Miss Lucy Whee- 
lock, of the Chauncy Hall school, Boston, and Miss Amalie 
Hofer, editor of the “ Kindergarten Magazine,” Chicago. 

Thursday Morning, April 29: Introductory addresses, Supt. 
Albert G. Lane, of Chicago; “Some Applications of Child 
Study,” by Dr. William L. Bryan, University of Indiana; 
“ Education of the Motor Centers,” by Dr. Reuben Post Hal- 
leck, Male high school, Louisville, Ky.; discussion, led by 
Mrs. Ella F. Young, assistant superintendent Chicago public 
schools. 

Thursday afternoon, Sunday-school department, B. F. 
Jacobs, president International Sunday School Association, 
Peraiding: Bins Pedagogy in the Sunday School,” by D. L. 

ehle, University of Minnesota; discussion, led by Dr. Gra- 
ham Taylor, and Miss Mary Powell, of the University Settle- 
ment, and Prof. C. H. Thurber, Chicago university. 

Thursday afternoon, mothers’ department, Mrs. I. S. Black- 
welder, chairman educational department, presiding: “The 
Mother and the School,” by Mrs. Marion F. Washburne: 
“ Children’s Secrets,” by Mrs. B. Ellen Burke: “ Parents’ 
Meetings,” by Richard Waterman, Jr., secretary educational 
committee, civic federation, Chicago; discussion, led by Mrs. 
Charles G. Bolte, Winnetka. 

The wide attention attracted by meetings of the Illinois Child 
Study Society, is prirfcipally due to the efforts of Col. Parker, 
the president. There are at present 1,300 members, including, 
outside of Illinois, residents of nearly every state in the Union, 
England, Scotland, Africa, Japan, and India. These educational 
workers have for their purpose the study of the psychology of 
childhood, with the view to obtaining facts for the better train- 
ing and teaching of the young. 

Among the subjects already studied has been the ignorance 
of children and their lack of information on common subjects. 
By measuring children at regular intervals, the times of great- 
est and least growth of the body have been discovered. Much 
study has been given to the subject of children’s health. Dr. 
Bayard Holmes has found, as a result of careful investigation, 
that a life free from want, care, and toil, is necessary to the 
unimpeded mental and physical growth of the child, whose 
stature is not complete before his nineteenth or twentieth year. 
It is the aim of the congress to bring about reform in the con- 
struction of school curricula, exercises, and hours. 


Growth of University Extension. 


The development of the university extension work, at Chi- 
cago university has been marvelous. This division of the un1- 
versity is growing steadily, and is accomplishing much in the 
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line of education. The work is done under three departments, 
known respectively as those of lecture study, class sudy, and 
aa yy ng study. A 

In the lecture study department the work is centered in 
different towns of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, and 
Ohio. The number of lecture courses in progress in these 
several towns is sixty-three. The subjects of these courses in- 
clude English language and literature, history, economics, 
different branches of sociology, art, philosophy, science, and 
music. Among the lecturers may be mentioned Lorado Taft, 
the sculptor, and J. M. Coulter, who has taken up the subject 
of “ Plants in Their Environment.” 

In the class study department there is a total enrollment of 
1,011, under thirty-eight instructors, whose branches cover the 
languages, classic and modern, philosophy, economics, soci- 
ology, mathematics, science, and drawing. 

The correspondence study department has a total enrollment 
of 430, with subjects embracing history, sociology, language, 
mathematics, church, history, and botany. : 

This extension division of the Chicago university has 
enrolled nearly 400 pupils, of whom 98 are graduate students, 
These numbers speak for themselves in showing something of 
the wide influence already exerted by this kind of education. 

When it is realized that this is what is being done in just 
five states, with Chicago as the center, the possibilities of the 
future of university extension can be comprehended to a slight 
degrees. New York should be the center of this work for the 
U. S. As the largest city in the country, as its greatest educa-- 
tional center, this branch of work should be taken up even 
more earnestly and thoroughly than is being done in Chicago. 
If Columbia university would come to the front and take the 
lead in this matter, it could do a most valuable work for the 
teachers and students of Greater New York and the surround- 
ing region, and could wield an influence whose power would 
constantly increase. 


Columbia’s Alumni Memorial. 


The Alumni Association of Columbia university has issued 
an appeal to the graduates to aid in the proposed effort to 
raise $250,000 for the Alumni Memorial Hall. Already $34,650 
has been raised without solicitation, and the committee intend 
to make the subscription of such a character that graduates of 
all the schools of the university will be able to contribute 

ward it. ‘ 
OThe Memorial Hall will be part of the great composite 
building, which will include a university hall, an academic 
theater, a gymnasium, etc. The southern part of the building 
will be occupied by the university hall, and if the alumni can 
provide the $250,000 necessary, they have permission of the 
trustees of the university to make their memorial hall a part of 
this building. The trustees will wait a reasonable time for the 
Alumni Association to collect the funds. 


For Practical Education. 


In his last annual report of the public schools of Nova 
Scotia, Dr. Mackay, the superintendent of education, calls at- 
tention to the need of instruction in those branches of vegeta- 
ble and animal physiology and agricultural oy | which 
bear upon the scientific prosecution of agriculture. r. Wil- 
liam Dauson, when superintendent of education, as well as 
his successor, the late Dr. Forrester, urged the need of this 
feature of the school curriculum, which would qualify the 
youth of the province to grapple with the difficulties attendant 
upon the settlement and development of a new country. For 
some time the practical side of education has been lost sight 
of, while the literary and classical side was developed. Recently, 
however, a model farm and school of agriculture has been 
established at Truro, in connection with the normal school. 
established at Trurs, in connection with the normal school, 
and this has been followed by a horticultural school at Wolf- 
ville, where the plans f ormulated by Dr. Dauson and others 
are being put into execution. 


Commercial High School Course. 


Chicago, Ill.—Mr. Joseph Errant of the board and Professor 
James of the university have after careful work prepared a 
course of stydy for the proposed commercial high school. 
Each student is required to study two modern languages, and 
the course includes, besides the regular high school work in 
English and mathematics, physical geograplry, commercial 
geography, commercial law, economics, industrial chemistry— 
in fact ali studies that bear in any way upon a commercial or 
business career. . 

There is no doubt whatever as to the need of a commercial 
high school. Its value has been shown by its success in for- 
eign countries. The boys of Chicago are leaving school after 
finishing the grammar grades, because the high schools are 
exclusively literary and do not give a practical education. The 
manual training schools are fitting many for practical life, but 
their work is too technical. There is demand for educated 
business men and they must come from the public schools. , 

The question of establishing a commercial high school is 
under consideration by a special committee of the board, and 
should this committee report in its favor, the school will un- 
doubtedly be opened in September. 
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A Successful Cooking School. 


Springfield, Mass.—A part of the regular school system for 
three years has been a cooking school. It was started as an 
experiment by the Woman’s Club. The committee gave the 
club the use of a room in one of the school buildings, and it 
was fitted up at a cost of $500. When the school had been 
running for a little more than a year, it proved such a success 
that it was connected with the public schools by the commit- 
tee. 
There are now sixteen day classes in the school, eight from 
the seventh grammar grade, six from the eighth grade, and 
two from the junior class of the high school. There are, in ad- 
dition, six evening classes, beside one for married women held 
Saturday afternoon. This evening cooking school is the only 
free one in the state. The lessons are open to all, the same as 
the regular evening schools. ° 

There is a series of lessons on starch foods, their value, 
analysis, and preparation, followed by instruction in cooking 
fatty foods and proteids. Careful attention is given to cooking 
for invalids. The buying and preparing of economical dishes 
is taught. The pupils have been so successful in their work 
in canning and preserving, that considerable fruit prepared 
in this way has been sold. 

Miss Greenwood, the teacher, is very successful in making the 
work interesting, and she is aided by a fine collection of sam- 
ples of food materials, prepared by Mrs. Richardson of the 
Massachusetts School of Technology, at Boston. The differ- 
ent properties in a given amount of each are separated and 
placed in bottles so that they may be scen at a glance. 

The school room is fitted with coal and gas ranges, large 
closets and work tables. The tables are furnished with drawers, 
in which all the smaller cooking utensils are kept. The man- 
agement of the cooking stove is taught, with the different 
conditions required for the baking or roasting of bread, pastry, 
meats and fish. 

The girls when at work, are dressed in white aprons, white 
sleeves and little white caps. At each lesson, of two hours’ 
length, some dishes are prepared, cooked and then served. 
Different parts of the work are given to different pupils and 
then all put together. The proper method of laying a table 
is taught with the correct method of serving, as the table is 
set after the cooking is finished, and the resulting dainties are 
tasted by the pupils. 

The school is turning out good cooks, who will be the better 
home makers because of the knowledge acquired here. 


An Anti-Pension Bill. 


Trenton, N. J.—A bill has been introduced in the legislature 
to do away with the teachers’ retirement fund. This fund was 
started two years ago and at present amounts to $7,000, with 
a membership of 2,600 teachers. Action has been taken by 
teachers’ clubs in several cities protesting against the passage 
of the bill, and Senator Vorhees has introduced into the senate 
a bill to improve the machinery of the fund. This bill provides 
for the manner of investing of the funds and stipulates that 
the board of trustees shall consist of members of the board 
of education. 


War Against Universities. 


St. Petersburg, Russia.—Many students from the Russian 
universities are being banished to Siberia. No charges are 
brought aginst them, they are simply seized by the police 
and sent away. The universities have been closed for the 
present, while thousands of students have been arrested. The 
most of these will be declared innocent and will be set at lib- 
erty, but they cannot enter the university again, for the very 
suspicion of disloyality to the government renders them un- 
worthy of a liberal education. The difficulty arose a 
few weeks ago, when the students of St. Petersburg planned to 
hold a religious service in memory of the thousands of persons 
who were crushed to death at the coronation of the czar. 

In reality, the war against the universities began many years 
ago. In the reign of Nicholas, they were organized like an 
army, and every a was followed by a drill. Until within 
a few years, they have elected their own professors and have 
approved or rejected the program of lectures submitted at the 
beginning of the year, but now all professors are appointed 
by the ministers, and it is not even necessary that they have 
the doctor’s degree. 

The study of Russian literature, history and geography has 
been abolished on account of the “dangerous tendencies.” The 
boys in the gymnasia study very little outside of Latin and 
Greek. In these, nothing can be done with the literature, lest 
it be unsafe, so for seven years pupils are compelled to practice 
on the subtleties of grammar. Sixteen hours a week given 
to a language like Latin renders the system disastrous to edu- 
cation. The examinations are so difficult that according to 
the report of the department of instruction, which gives the 
results for seven years, 6,511 pupils completed the course du- 
ring that time, while 51,406 had either been expelled for failure 
to pass the examination or had given up in despair. The 
chances against going through all the classes of the gymna- 
sium, and so being able to enter a university, are, for a boy in 
the lowest class, as nine to one. Of those who do manage to 
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work through the course, one-fourth break down in the final 
examination. 


Tendencies of Education in America. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The “Times” gives some comments of 
Dr. Lewis R. Harley, instructor in history in the central high 
school, on tendencies in American educational work. 

A summary of his statements is as follows: A century ago 
the American people were satisfied with the simplest form of 
elementary schools. The high school was almost unknown, 
while the college could be reached only by the sons of the 
wealthier class. The high school has now become a legitimate 
part of the school system, recognized as of legislative interest 
by more than twenty-two state constitutions. 

The idea of free elementary and high schools had hardly be- 
come popular, when the state university began to claim a place, 
and now in a number of commonwealths we have a completely 
unified system, free to all, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. The subject is just as interesting when we turn to 
certain American cities. The example of New York is the 
most notable. Some years ago she founded the College of the 
City of New York, where all are allowed to become acquainted 
with the arts and sciences. 

In conclusion Dr. Harley says: “If we can inculcate the 
feeling in the primary scholar from the slums that he may 
pass through the public schools to the college; if we can make 
the people understand that the college is as much a part of 
their education as the primary or grammar school, we shall be 
nearing the ideal.” 


Revision of College Admission Requirements. 


Boston, Mass.—A series of recommendations adopted at 
the last annual meeting of the Massachusetts Association of 
Classical and High School Teachers, has for its purpose a 
consideration of the difficulties experienced by the smaller high 
schools in meeting the college requirements for admission. 
Among these recommendations are the following : 

That the requirements for admission to college with and 
without Greek be made more nearly equivalent, as at present 
the substitutes for Greek are more difficult and require more 
time for preparation. 

The English requirements necessitate the annual purchase, 
by the smaller cities and towns of sets of books which are to 
be laid aside, apparently forever, and this is a burden which 
will prove an accumulating one. The mere storage of these 
books will soon be a difficult matter. Therefore, the commit- 
tee recommends that the statement indicate the requirement as 
to the author and the number of his works to be studied, 
leaving it with the school to select the particular work or 
works. It is recommended also that the list of books assigned 
for careful study remain unaltered for a series of years. 

The committee recommends that there be given an opportu- 
nity for the examination of applicants, two years before en- 
trance, in elementary subjects. 

Where the same subjects are required for admission to the 
different colleges or scientific schools, there should be uni- 
formity in the amount required and the nature of the exam- 
ination. 


Patriotic Training in the Schools. 


New Haven, Conn.—In a lecture before the teachers of this 
city, Prof. A. M. Wheeler, of Yale university. answered the 
question “How Can Pupils be Incited to Real Patriotism ?” 

In speaking of the different kinds of patriotism, Prof. Whee- 
ler referred to that kind which is practically loyalty to the 
monarch of a country. “Patriotism seemed some time to be 
a necessary product of faith, but it was not. Patriotism is a 
peculiar product. It can not be accounted for in some instan- 
ces. It is a result of a spontaneous movement, not of instruc- 
tion. The question arises then, can patriotism be taught ? 
The ordinary type of patriotism, which is good enough to live 
by, is good enough to die by. Many say that the best test of 
patriotism is to give life for it. I doubt if that is the hardest 
test. Men may sacrifice their lives for other reasons. Man 
is an animal and under certain conditions goes into battle 
willingly. The more difficult kind. of patriotism is the kind we 
need here. Patriotism is that feeling which prompts a man 
to give such service to his country as it may need. 

Of the several dangers which threaten our country, Prof. 
Wheeler considered the money power the greatest. The na- 
tion is composed of those who are rich, and those who are 
unhappy because they are not rich. This is not the result of 
race, but of our complex civilization. Our needs are greater 
than ever before, and we are more ambitious. Another danger 
is the decay of the Christian faith, The development of the 
country was a series of causes of which we cannot see the re- 
sult. Now there is moral chaos. Vast numbers are not at- 
tached to any church or God except Mammon. 

“Another cause of danger is the advent of the money. That 
element can not be successfully met in politics unless we get 
at the very root. It is of no use to lament that machine men 
go into politics. There are two classes—those who go into 
politics for money and those who stay out for money. The 
latter will not give their time and attention to politics.” 
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The way to obtain the steady patriotism which the country 
needs, is not to be produced by displaying the flag from 
schools, singing patriotic songs, and multiplying memorial 

and patriotic societies. Neither can it be taught by in- 
culcating hate for another country. “The true and divine art 
of teaching lies in keeping in touch with the pulses of the 
child’s brain ,in knowing what he needs. It is only hard, 
conscientious work that, in the long run, can keep a great 
people, free. That does not seen unworthy of the greatest 
effort. 

The next lecture will be by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, on 
“Creative Element in Education.” 


A Talk to Mothers. 


Kansas City, Mo.—At the last meeting of the Mothers’ 
Union, State Superintendent John R. Kirk gave an address on 
“The Proper Foundation of Education.” e said he hoped 
that the time would soon come when every city would have 
a strong Mothers’ Union, which would co-operate with the 
primary departments of the schools, for with many children 
conrol begins with the entrance in the primary schools. 

Mr. Kirk pointed out the mistake made in repressing the 
spontaneous motions of the child instead of directing them. 

“We restrain the physical impulses of the child instead of 
using them to promote moral and intellectual improvement. 
We proceed to educate them away from activity. We fill them 
too full of intangible and useless facts. Large numbers of 
young people on leaving school not only have no skill for 
doing the useful things required by a community, but they have 
really acquired a distaste for doing anything useful. It is the 
fault of our system. The abstract and obscure subjects given 
them to study do not interest them or apply to the concepts 
brought to them by their surroundings and daily life. Taste 
for memorizing forms and reasoning abstractly may or may not 
be characteristic of greater intellect than the power to manipu- 
late and experiment understandingly. A student should be 
on the qui vive as long as he attends school. I am well aware 
of the prejudice against shop schools, etc. Which is better, 
habit of action or habits of inaction? In connection with 
intellectual and moral training, what danger is there in the 
school that trains the powers of accomplishing tangibly ? 

“The boys and girls in the country schools can learn in six 
months every bit as much as the city children can in nine 
months. We do not want the city children growing up igno- 
rant of the things that interest the great masses of the people: 
nor do we want the pupils of the rural schools to be ignorant 
of the excellent things learned in the city schools. We need a 
common foundation of system and sentiment for both. 

“Manual training now occupies the best thinkers of the con- 
tinent. ‘We've got to fathom the question of industrial educa- 
tion,’ said Henry Sabin to the assembly of o00 Iowa teachers. 
The children in these manual schools not only keep up abreast 
with other schools, where only intellectual pursuits are fol- 
lowed—they excel boys.and girls of the same age without the 
exercise of the costructive imagination. The nervous system 
is not overtaxed. It is placid, and the stomach is ready for 
business. 

“ There are many who are afraid of special over development 
—the arrest c fnatural development and the stagnation of mental 
faculties. Where is mental stagnation worst ? This is a secret, 
known only to a few. It is in the class standing along the wall 
of the school-room with readers in their hands. They know 
the story by heart. They read monotonously, lifelessly. 

“The danger of mental stagnation lies in the things that have 
become customary, that are done simply because others have 
done them. To counteract this production of artificial stupidity 
we must find something different—call it industrial system if 
you will—to bring them into sympathy with the occupations of 
the people, to give better habits, greater power, clearer con- 
cepts. Data furnished by the census aid us in the wider voy- 
ages of the intellect, to stimulate the\ highest use of the creative 
faculties. I believe we shall some day have a system of indus- 
trial schools that will reach every school. I believe in an edu- 
cation that will give us a better knowledge of farming and 
industrial pursuits. Our system constantly educates our chil- 
dren away from all work—a fictitious and unreal world. The 
proper basis of the education of the human soul affects the chil- 
dren of the millionaire as much as those of the laborer. 

“The kindergarten touches the sympathies and softens the 
natures. If there is one thing the consensus of thinkers’ opin- 
ions has settled it is that the kindergarten gets hold of the 
child as nothing else can. When Germany, Switzerland, and 
even Canada, have made such progress in the industrial and 
kindergarten system, it is time for the conservative and wealthy 
cities of Missouri to consider the question. I don’t see what 
else we can do.” 


Expelled School Girls. 


Roxbury.—Four young ladies, who are members of the 
graduating class, have been expelled from the Dearborn gram- 
mar school by the head master. Mr. King claims that he has 
good reasons for his action; that the girls had acted rudely on 
the street; but the girls and their parents say that there were 
no grounds for their expulsion. Several of the parents pro- 
pose to file charges with the school board against the princi- 
pal. One mother has taken steps to institute proceedings 
against the city, for depriving her daughter of her education, 
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as well as for the annoyance caused by her dismissal. Two of 
the girls, who belong in other districts, have been admitted to 
schools in their own districts. The matter has created consid- 
erable sensation in educational circles, and the outcome is 
awaited with much interest. 


Diseussion of Froebel’s System. 


Chicago, Ill.—At a recent conference of kindergarten workers 
an students of pedagogy at the university, Prof. John Dewey 
spoke on “Some Points in Froebel’s Psychology.” He said 
that experience must always be back of the symbol, the ex- 
perience first, with the symbol, a symbol of action. The 
flaw in Froebel’s logic was the tendency to substitute the adult 
mind in the place of that of the child. The need of the modern 
student of Froebel is to produce a more modern social environ- 
ment for the child instead of that of Froebel’s day. Prof. 
Dewey considered the recognition of Froebel’s three fundamen. 
tal principles as an absolute necessity. ’ . 

Miss Nina C. Vanderwalker of the_umiversity spoke on 
“The Kindergartner and Higher Education.” She said 
that the child was as important from the standpoint of educa- 
tion as the result. Sentiments and desires are present from the 
beginning and can be aided and- directed in the child. From the 
power that the kindergartners have to take a vital grasp of the 
problems of the day, they are in advance of other teachers in 
lower education. The relations of the kindergarten to other 
branches of education have not been rightly understood, but 
now, when the inner organization is complete, it is time for the 
kindergartner to take his place in the educational world. 


More Kindergartens Needed. 


At the meeting of the International Kindergarten Union 
held in St. Louis, April 19-21, the Baroness Bertha von Bulow 
of Dresden, Germany, was present by special invitation from 
Miss Lucy Wheelock, the president. The Baroness is acting 
superintendent of the Dresden kindergartens, and supervisor 
of the training school, with 100 pupils and 700 kindergarten 
children. . ; . 

It is hoped that the St. Louis meeting will prove a help in 
reviving interest in this work in New York as well as in other 
large centers of this country. It is felt by kindergartners that 
the Greater New York, and especially the borough of Man- 
hattan, should have many more free kindergartens than it has 
at the present time. : 


The Cheve System Proposed. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—It is rumored that the music system 
to be taught in the schools, as recommended by Dr. Brooks, 
is that of the “movable scale and scale relations.” When it 
became known that sight singing was to be introduced into 
the schools, the teachers’ institute at once organized classes 
for study of this system. The classes were under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Zobanaky, who taught the Chevé method. At 
the close of the first term the members of the board were invi- 
ted to attend the closing exercises. A thousand teachers had 
signed a petition asking for the adoption of the Chevé method 
in the schools, but as the invitation to their exhibition was not 
accepted by the board, this petition was not presented. 


Last Froebel Society Lecture of the Season. 


The last lecture of the winter course, under the direction of 
the education committee of the Froebel Society, of Brooklyn, 
was delivered by Dr. Frederick Monteser, of the faculty of ped- 
agogy, of New York university. His subject was “ Paci 
the Kindergarten into the Grammar School.” Mrs. John 
Wright presided. 

Prof. Monteser spoke in part as follows: “To many people, 
even educators, the name of Froebel suggests very little be- 
yond the invention of some ingenious devices for the amuse- 
ment and instruction of children below school age._ This is a 
very partial and erroneous idea. The principles of Froebel, as 
expressed in his great work, “ Education of Man,” are true not 
only for the very young, but for all children. The progress of 
modern education is in the direction of Froebel, and consists, 
to a great extent, in the application of his principles to the 
whole period of school life. The most important of these is 
the principle of creative self-activity, which was also empha- 
sized by Herbert Spencer, although Spencer’s conception of 
education falls far below Froebel’s. As a result of this self-ac- 
tivity the work will take some of the character of free play, be- 
cause the distinguishing characteristic of play is its spontaneous 
nature. The different activities of the school must be unified 
and correlated with each other and with the activities of life. 
In this idea the doctrines of Froebel and Herbart find a com- 
mon meeting ground. Finally there must come a deeper ap- 
preciation of Froebel’s doctrine of the individuality of the child 
and greater respect for this individuality.” 

New Lecture Centers. 

The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences is about to ex- 
tend its field of usefulness, so that its lectures, concerts, 
dramatic readings, and courses of instruction may be open to 
all parts of the city of Brooklyn. The new centers for lectures 
will probably be in South Brooklyn, Flatbush, East New York, 
the Bedford district, the eastern and the Greenpoint districts. 

A committee has been appointed to formulate plans which 
are to be presented to the council and board of trustees of the 
institute. The committee consists of the following members: 
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Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, chairman; Professor Brainerd Kel- 
logg, LL.D.; the Rev. John Coleman Adams, Professor Wil- 
liam C. Peckham, Dwight L. Elmendorf, Professor John S. 
McKay, Ph. D.; Professor William Cranston Lawton, Pro- 
fessor Henry E. Northrop and Garrett P. Serviss. 


Demands of the Male Assistants. 


At the meeting of the New York city Male Assistant Teach- 
ers’ Association, on Saturday last, it was unanimously resolved 
as the sense of the association that the board of education 
should include in its by-laws a provision that in all cases where 
an inspector, principal, or assistant superintendent make a 
written report upon the work of any teacher, a transcript copy 
of such report, whether favorable or unfavorable, shall be 
placed in the hands of the teacher within ten days after the re- 
port is filed with the board of education. 

The association also requested the secretary to write Supt. 
Jasper asking him for an official deliverance on the position of 
the first male assistant in schools during the temporary ab- 
sence of the principal and with special reference to the first 
assistants’ relations to the general assistant of the school. 

The association also instructed the secretary to write to the 
managers of the forthcoming Grant memorial parade, asking 
them to give male teachers, who are to parade, a more desi- 
rable position than that of file-closer—a position lower than 
that given to the student-officers who are under the teachers. 


May Retain a Message. 


The right of a school proprietor or teacher to open or retain 
a telegram addressed to a pupil was considered in a New York 
city court a week of two ago. 

The Misses Ely, who have a school on Riverside Drive, sued 
Mr. Simeon Cruikshank for the balance of the year’s fee for 
board and tuition of his daughter. The girl had been ill during 
the Christmas vacation, and after her return her mother tele- 
graphed inquiring as to her health. Receiving no answer she 
went to the school, to find that her daughter had not received 
the message. It had been retained by the principals, and the 
daughter was taken from the school. As she had been there 
but half a year, her father declined to pay the remainder of the 
fee, hence the suit. The decision was rendered in favor of the 
Misses Ely. 


Inerease of Women Teachers’ Salaries. 


At the last meeting of the Professional Woman’s League, 
of New York city, the question of teachers’ salaries was dis- 
cussed. A resolution was passed declaring that the league 
is heartily in sympathy with the bill pending in the state legis- 
lature, which provides for an increase in the salaries of the 
women teachers of this city. 


Binghamton High School Praised. 


The New York city board of education has been studying 
the systems followed in the high schools of different parts of 
the country, with the purpose of improving the city schools. 
Attention has been given to the mode of selecting teachers, 
and to the buildings, with regard to their arrangement, cost, 
and equipment. Members of the board recently visited the 
high school at Binghamton, of which Dr. Leonard, the editor 
of the “Journal of Pedagogy,” is the principal, and they report 
that the school is well organized and splendidly equipped, the 
arrangement of the Manual Training Annex being specially 
worthy of commendation. 
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Mr. Payne Invited to Virginia. 


State Supt. John E. Massey has invited Supt. Frank O. 
Payne, of Glen Cove, N. Y., to Virginia to give instruction 
in nature study and language in the summer normal schools of 
the state from June 29 to July 27. The splendid work in nature 
study done by Mr. Payne is attracting much attention. He is 
thoroughly practical, and his contributions to The Sohool Jour- 
nal, Teachers’ Institute, and Primary School are highly valued by 
working teachers for their suggestiveness and help they give. 


Losses of Iilinois State University. 


Champaign, IIl_—Endowment bonds to the value of $400,000 
belonging to the state university which had been entrusted 
to Mr. C. W. Spalding, president of the Globe Savings Bank, 
are reported as missing. Mr Spalding is under bonds to the 
amount of $600,000 as treasurer of the board, but there are rum- 
ors that this bond is worthless. It is said that the board was 
warned two months ago as to the financial difficulties of the 
treasurer, and after the failure of the National Bank of Illinois 
inquiry was made as to the safety of the fund. Assurance 
was given that neither endowment nor cash funds were in 
danger. 

A later report states that the alumni of the university, becom- 
ing tired of waiting for the trustees to act, have had Mr. Spald- 
ing arrested. Complaint was made by George N. Morgan, 
president of the Chicago Club, and the ex-treasurer of the uni- 
versity is held in $25,000 bail. 


Grant Memorial Medals. 


The American Numismatic and Archaeological Society have 
issued a bronze medal to commemorate the dedication of the 
Grant monument. After careful deliberation the portrait which 
appeared in the “ Century Magazine” for Decmber, 1884, was 
chosen by the committee. It is one which Gen. Grant ac- 
cepted as a correct representation of himself about the time of 
the battle of Shiloh. The medal is the work of Messrs. Tiffany 
Company. 

The American Numismatic and Archaeological Society was 
organized in 1858. It is located in the New York Academy of 
Medicine Building, No. 17 West 43d street, New York. In is- 
suing the Grant medal, the society follows its usual custom in 
commemmorating noteworthy events. Among the medals al- 
ready issued are the Lincoln medal, in 1866; the Washington 
in 1883; the Columbus, in 1893, and the Muhlenberg, in 1896. 

Copies of the medal in a neat case may be purchased of 
Messrs. Tiffany Company, Union Square, for $2.50. 


A Teachers’ Bureau “ Syndicate.” 


We are in receipt of an advertising proposition from a teach- 
ers’ bureau “ syndicate,” at Chicago. A form of an advertise- 
ment accompanies it, stating that the “syndicate” has 
branches in 28 leading cities and sub-agencies in nearly all 
educational centers! We supposed we should have been 
formed long ago if such a gigantic enterprise had been 
launched, but the above application was the first news re- 
ceived by us. Inquiries have been made as to location of the 
twenty-eight branches, how long established, method of doing 
business, etc. and we are waiting to get more 
definite information, which will be given to the readers of 
The School Journal in due time. 
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Recreation Hour. 


Mother Nature’s Children Waking Up. 


By M. W. A. 


(Concluded,—First part appeared in 7he School Journal for March 20.) 








Busy Bee ! busy Bee ! what is your hurry ? 
You seem to be always in a flurry. 


Bee.—I must hurry back to my pretty home 
With honey sweet, to fill up my comb. 
the screen.) 


Little girl.— 
Then little brown sparrow, come hither to me, 
I want some one to play with me under the tree. 


(Goes behind 


Sparrow.—Oh! I am too busy, I cannot indeed, 
For I've no less than five little birdies to feed. 
(Passes behind the screen. Rabbit skips across the patform.) 


Little girl—And you, little Rabbit, where do you rush ? 


Rabbit.—Back to my family, under the bush. (Skips behind 


the screen.) Squirrel advances. 


Little girl—Little brown Squirrel, tell me, pray, 
Will you come home with me, and play ? 


Squirrel.—Oh, no; I must skip to the woods away, 
For I must gather ripe nuts to-day. (Skips behind 
Ant walks across in a hurry). 


Little girl—Stop ! stop ! little Ant, don’t run off so fast, 
I surely have found a playmate at last ! 


Ant.—Qh! no, little lady, can’t play to-day, 
’ For I’ve so much to do, I must run away. 
behind the screen). 


Little girl.— 
Dear me! dear me! what shall I do? 
I guess I’d better go to work, too. 
I’ll help mamma with the big feather duster. 
And I'll put my shelves straight; they’re in a great fluster. 
And fix a bouquet for the table, I think. 
And I'd write a letter if I only had ink. 


(All the other children come skipping from behind the 
screen, and arrange themselves for singing. The piano plays 
a strain while the children get ready. Mother Nature appears 
upon the platform. All sing except Mother Nature.) 


the screen. 


(Runs 


Tune.—“O ! Bring back my Bonnie to me.” 
Boys.—We must work if we want to be useful, 
Whether rabbits, or children, or bees, 
Whether sparrows, or squirrels, or grasses, 
. Ants, flowers, or queer little seeds. 
ae marching, we children will grow while the breezes 
blow; 
Marching, marching, keeping time with our feet as we go. 
(All stand.) 


Girls.—Mother Nature is good to the children, 
She works for them all the day long, 

She is gentle and kind and forgiving, 

And now we will give her a song. 


Marching, marching, we children will sing as we march along. 

Marching, marching, we'll give Mother Nature a song. (March 
twice round the platform to the piano. Then stand. Tab- 
leaux. Curtains.) ' 


N ote. 


About twenty-five children are needed in this exercise. A 
rather large girl takes the part of Mother Nature; she is 
dressed in soft, flowing white with a wide sash of soft green. 
No ornaments. For the dresses required cheese cloth or cam- 
bric will furnish the colors, and the material is inexpensive. 
Spring appears as a small girl in white with a wreath of green 
leaves round her head, and carrying a basket. The various 
flowers are dressed to represent their colors. 

1 Snowdrop, in white; 2 Violets, purple with a little yellow; 
1 Buttercup, yellow; 2 Daffodils, pale yellow; 3 Daisies, white 
and yellow; 4 Crocuses, pale purple, white and_ yellow. 
1 Wild Rose, pale pink; 3 Pussy Willows, pale gray and yellow, 
with hoods almost covering their faces; Gress, two little girls 
entirely in green. 1 Edelweiss, dressed in white cotton flannel 
cloak to the floor with hood on; March Wind, small boy in 
flowing cape and large hat on back of his head, carries a tin 
trumpet. 1 Bee, a small boy in brown and yellow; 1 Sparrow, 
little girl in plain brown; 1 Rabbit, a small boy in dark gray, 
some white; 1 Squirrel, a boy in reddish brown; Ant, a very 
little girl in very dark brown; 2 boys with small drums; 2 boys 
with tin trumpets. 

At the back of the platform is a space screened off large 
enough for the children to disappear from view. The platform 
should be large and bare, or covered with a light carpet. There 
is a good deal of acting in this which will add much to the 
effect if well done. 
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Topic Exercises. 


One of the most wonderful natural formations in the world 
is Crater lake, Oregon. This is situated sixty-five miles north 
of the California line near the intersection of the 43d parallel 
and the 122d meridian, not far from the Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation, and occupies the bed of an extinct volcano. It is 
7,000 feet above the sea, and elliptical in form, with diameters 
of six and a quarter and four and a quarter miles. The water 
is wholly derived from the percipitation over its surface. The 
lake lies 950 feet below the surrounding rim, with sides sloping 
nowhere more than forty degrees. From the rim the land 
slopes away from the crater in every direction. 

The bottom of the lake is a comparatively level plain from 
1,600 to 2,000 feet below the surface of the water, making it 
the deepest body of fresh water on this continent, if not in the 
world. A volcanic cone projects 650 feet above the water, 
This and the entire rim of the crater are composed of lava in 
very fresh condition. It is evident that in glacial times the 
cone was perfect, or nearly so, running up the height of Mount 
Hood or Mount Shasta, and supporting glaciers of vast size. 
These glaciers were probably melted by volcanic heat, giving 
rise to tremendous floods. 

But what has become of the portion of the cone “which has 
disappeared ? Was it blown out and scattered far and wide, 
like that of Krakatoa a few years ago, or did it fail inward and 
disappear in the cavernous depths below? It is thought that 
the latter explanation is the correct one; for there are no frag- 
ments scattered abroad, such as would result from an explo- 
sion. Probably the vast lake of lava underneath has found 
some lower outlet and been drawn off sufficiently to leave the 
present cavity together with sufficient room to engulf the upper 
part of the truncated cone. 


By means of microscopical study and bacteriological research 
it has been found that there is a disease of the bones that is 
caused by the same germ that in the softer tissues produces 
tuberculosis. The only possible cure is found in absolute free- 
dom from motion of the afflicted part for two years. If the 
remedy is applied at an early stage of the disease there results 
a subsidence of the destructive tendency and entire recovery 
of the bone or joint. It is this tubercular disease which causes 
the hump back and hip disease. In most cases, the destructive 
process goes on so long that the surrounding tissues are 
broken, when if the disease had been taken in its incipiency 
the recovery might be perfect. 


Juan Fernandez is not Crusoe’s island. Defoe tells just 
where the island lies—it was near the mouth of the Orinoco. 

Defoe says: “ The master made an observation as well as 
he could, and found that he was in about 11° north latitude, 
but that he was 22° of longitude further west from Cape St. 
Augustine; so that he found he was upon the coast of Guiana, 
on the north part of Brazil, beyond the river Amazon, toward 
that of the Orinoco, commonly called the great river.” The 
island is in reality Tobago, the more southerly of the Win- 
ward group of the West Indies. There is an account of a 
Frenchman, who said he lived alone there for twenty years. 


A garbage crematory has been invented that consumes all 
the wastes from the kitchen, including greasy water, slops, 
bones, old rags, sweepings from the carpet, in fact every filth 
that decays and breeds disease. It is dried up and oxidized 
by a current of pure air, and then destroyed by fire. If this 
crematory were in general use in cities it would prevent much 
sickness. 


Among the greatest benefactors of mankind are those who 
discover new uses for materials. Some of these discoveries are 
the making of paper from wood pulp; the use of cotton seed 
for oil, etc.; the hundreds of uses to which coal-oil is applied. 
Now, an enterprisng genius, a Mr. Prater, of St. Louis, asserts 
that the great, tree-like cornstalk of the West, that has hither- 
to been considered worthless, may be converted into cellu- 
lose, celluloid, smokeless gunpowder, lacquer, cattle feed, roof- 
ing material, a material that will serve in place of papier- 
maché, ete. 


A Japanese scientist, after careful investigation, has con- 
cluded that the cause of the great sea-wave that swept the 
coast of Japan last June, was a volcanic outburst at the bottom 
of the ocean. He locates the point of explosion about 200 
leagues east of the coast of Yosihama, and thinks it was 
comparable with the great eruption that blew the Island of 
Krakatoa to pieces in 1883. It is said that the temperature of 
the sea-water in the neighborhood of the place where the 
explosion is thought ot have occurred, was found to be 3° 
above the normal. 
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Literary Notes. 


Ginn & Co. have just issued “ Algebra 
Reviews,” by Edward Rutledge Robbins, | 
A.B., of the Lawrenceville school. This 
little book is intended to be used only dur- 
ing review and in place of the regular text- 
book in elementary algebra. 


Gen. Greely, the noted Arctic explorer, 
now chief signal officer of the United States 
army, has written an appreciative review of 
Nansen’s “ Farthest North” for the April 


number of “The Month.” The article is 
illustrated. 


All parents who have wanted a clean, 
pure book to place in the hands of young 
children and growing boys will be glad to 
know that the Vir Publishing Company, 
360 Hale Building, Philadelphia, is about 
to publish a series of such books, addressed 
to boys, young men, young husbands, men 
at forty-five, and those at sixty-five. This 
series to men is to be followed by a similar 
series of five books to women. The series 
to women is to be written by Mrs. Mary 
Wood-Allen, M. D., who is widely known 
as a writer and lecturer on personal and 
social purity. The series to men is by 
Sylvanus Stall, D. D., associate editor of 
the “Lutheran Observer,” who is widely 
known by his various books. 


Dodd, Mead & Company announce for 
early publication, “The Personal Life of 
Queen Victoria,” by Miss Tooley, to be 
fully illustrated. They also have nearly 
ready a new book of charades to be en- 
titled “ The Green Guess Book.” 


Universally recognized as a reliable 
handbook of current events, “Current 
History ” has again appeared with its well 
selected and arranged store of information. 
The present number covers the fourth 
quarter of 1896, and completes the seventh 
year of history reviewed in this valuable 
work. The publishers (Garretson, Cox & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.) are furnishing a work 
which is almost ideally perfect as a broad 
and enlightened view o the world’s present- 
day history, and at the same time a perma- 
nent work of reference which will make 
itself indispensable to every student of our 
times, 


Miss Helen Hay, daughter of Colonel 
John Hay, ambassador of the United 
States to the Court of St. James, will con- 
tribute to the May “Century” a sonnet 
entitled “ Days to Come.” General Horace 
Porter, the new ambassador to France, 
will continue his “Campaigning with 
Grant,” his special topics being Grant’s 
equanimity and his treatment of his gen- 
erals, together with a minute account of 
Grant’s experiences in the field at the time 
of the explosion of the Petersburg mine. 


The story of the pursuit, capture, and 
death of J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin of 
Lincoln, has been told a number of times 
and in several ways; but “McClure’s 
ae oe ” for May will give a version of 
it which promises to be the first really full 
and accurate one. It is written by a rela- 
tive of Col. Baker and Lieut. Baker, the 
detectives who organized and led the pur- 
suit, effected the capture, and disposed of 
Booth’s body after his death; and it em- 
bodies their account, never before pub- 
lished, of all these transactions, The ar- 
ticle will be fully illustrated. 


Harper & Brothers have issued Ames’ 
“Theory of Physics,” Smith’s “Smaller 
History of Greece,” and Aner’s “ An Ex- 
periment in Education.” 


The complete novel in the May issue of 
“ Lippincott’s is “Jason Hildreth’s Iden- 


tity.” It is a story of unusual ee gee cw 
and power, turning on an incident whic 
has had precedents in real life, the loss 


of memory and personal identity. 
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Sacred Song Folio (tow voices.) 46 standard works. 
Folio of Organ [lusic. 58 compositions. 
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Postpaid. 


We will refund the money if the books 
are not all we claim. The Folio Series is now 
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Assets to January 1, 1897, 
Liabilities, 


$18,546,959-96 
17,205,296.32 


$1,341,663.64 


Try Kellogg’s Bureau 


The New York Educational Bureau, established seven years ago, by its present 
manager has steadily “rs the true Bureau method of recommending teachers. 
Positions have been filled 7 this one Bureau manager and his clerks in twenty-nine 
states, in all grades of schools and school work, During the last five years the bright- 
est and best graduates from various institutions have registered here. A careful study 
of their abilities together with the extensive facilities possessed by this bureau make it 
a valuable help to the teacher of worth, 

Do you want a better position, or teachers recommended to you for any department? 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 E. 9th St., New York. 
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“Elements of Descriptive Astronomy,” by H. A. Howe, A. 
M., Sc. D., published by Silver, Burdett & Company. This is 
a book that will be welcome, not only to the student, but to 
the teacher in astronomy. It contains, in a clear and concise, 
yet condensed form, a general outline of elementary astrono- 
my, with accompanying illustrations of great value. The ex- 
ercises are a special feature of the book, as the author states 
in his introduction, and will enable the student who is pursu- 
ing a course of study by himself, to review his work, or a 
teacher to examine his pupils. 

The list of works referred to in appendix VII. will be great- 
ly appreciated by those who wish to know the best literature 
on this subject, and the most reliable authorities. With such 
a library, a student can acquire a thorough knowledge of de- 
scriptive astronomy. Only one book is missing from a list 
which would be otherwise complete. I refer to Grant’s “ His- 
tory of Physical Astronomy,” which serves as an introduction 
to Miss Clerke’s book on the “ History of Astronomy During 
the 19th Century,” and published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
N. Y. As the author states, the periodicals “ Popular Astron- 
omy and “ Knowledge” enable one to have an up-to-date and 
reliable knowledge of the progress of astronomy. The opti- 
cal principles of the telescope and spectroscope are carefully 
explained, especial attention being devoted to the meridian 
circle and to the equatorial, as observations made with these 
instruments are of the greatest value, as regards an accurate 
knowledge of the positions and motions of the heavenly bod- 
ies. 

The illustrations relating to celestial photography are ex- 
cellent, especially, as they form such an important feature of 
astronomical study at the present time. The star maps, com- 
bined with the descriptive text, will enable the student to be- 
come well acquainted with the constellations. The plan adopt- 
ed by the author in his “ Study of the Sky” might well have 
been followed in his present work, for the outline of the con- 
stellation, on the same page as the descriptive text, is prefera- 
ble to constant reference to the maps at the end of the book. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of the excellent type, 
clear and distinct, in which the book is printed and the gen- 
erally attractive appearance of the book, both outside and in. 
The author’s style is easy and graceful, and his book is un- 
doubtedly an excellent introduction to a more extended 
knowledge of astronomy. 

New York. 








Mary Proctor. 


In the study of phonography there is a constant tempta- 
tion to slovenly and careless work. Thorough work in this 
subject is absolutely essential to success. To make it difficult 
for a pupil to gratify his desire to try to learn principles before 
he is prepared for them, to ensure a thorough mastery of each 
principle as it is encountered, and to present the various prin- 
ciples in as logical and natural order as possible, stripping 
them of all unnecessary verbiage, have been the objects of W. 
L. Mason in preparing “ Phonographic Lesson Cards.” The 
principles of the art are set forth on twenty-five cards, and then 
there are thirteen others, containing exercises, contractions, 
=. _ Pitman & Sons, 33 Union Square, New York. 

1.00. 


One of the latest works of reference is the “ Standard Amer- 
ican Encyclopedia,” which was prepared under the editorial 
supervision of John Clark Ridpath, A. M., LL. D., a well- 
known author of historical works. In the preparation of the 
work he has had the codperation of some of the most noted 
scientists, scholars, and specialists. We need only mention a 
few, as Bishop Andrews, Dudley Buck, Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, 
Prof. A. E. Dolbear, Capt. James B. Eads, Thomas A. Edison, 
Rev. John Farley, Bishop Chas. H. Fowler, Col. F. D. Grant, 
Seth Green, Dr. W. J. Milne, J. Macdonald Oxley, Dr. A. S. 
Packard, Dr. C. H. F. Peters, Hon. Robert P. Porter, Freder- 
ick Schwatka, Carroll D. Wright, Prof. C. M. Woodward, and 
many others, as eminent as these in their special fields. As 
there are many cyclopedias that appeal, more or less, to 
scholars and specialists, it was the aim of the editor of the 
“ Standard ” and his colaborers, to make a popular work—one 
that the average man could read with pleasure and profit. 
Hence, simplicity, and at the same time, accuracy, and thor- 
oughness have been studied. The articles are as brief as was 
consistent with a reasonably full treatment of the subjects. 
The mere mention of the eminent men who have assisted in 
the work is sufficient assurance that it is up-to-date. The il- 
lustrations are abundant and accurate—there are more than 
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3,500 in all. The maps number over 200. This encyclopedia 
is in eight royal octavo volumes, comprising in all nearly 3,300 
pages. (The Encyclopedia Publishing Co., 156 Fifth avenue 
New York.) } 


To learn a foreign language quickly is and always will be 
a great desideratum. There are numerous books to aid the 
learner, among these a very simple one is “ Hugo’s Simplified 
System.” It is applied to French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian. The latter has been inspected; it contains grammar 
enough to aid in the construction of ordinary sentences; it has 
rules of pronunciation; the pronunciation of all the words 
used is given. On the whole it is a volume the traveler in 
Italy will find very handy; the price is one shilling in England, 
(Isaac Pitman, New York). 


The result of much study and practical experience has been 
embodied in an “ Outline of a Year’s Work in the Kindergar- 
ten,” by Anna W. Devereaux, supervisor of kindergartens 
in Lowell, Mass. It is based on the order of the seasons. The 
Mother Plays hold an important place, being woven into and 
adapted to the changes which surround the child and appeal 
to him. The lesser cycles are set within the yearly cycle of 
the earth around the sun. It is supposed that all who use this 
outline have completed a kindergarten course in which a care- 
ful study of Froebel’s theory, gifts, occupations, and games was 
required. This will enable them to use these exercises with 
judgment, adapting them to the requirements of their classes. 
(J. L. Hammett, Boston.) 


A neat and useful work has been prepared for schools, con- 
sisting of thirty-seven portraits and pictures; ten of these cost- 
ing 29 cents; 100 cost $1.00. These are portraits of American 
and British authors, and also homes of authors. The idea is 
to have pupils buy these, paste them in note-books, and write 
about tiem. There is no question but this is a most de- 
sirable piece of apparatus for schools. Certainly a pupil will 
have a deeper interest in literature, by having a portrait of a 
writer before him. (Houghton, Miffiin & Co.) 


Jose Sevilla, a Peruvian, who died in 1886, left stocks and 
bonds which he estimated to be worth $500,000 to found a 
school for girls. The administrator learned that the securi- 
ties were worth only about $300,000, and the court refused to 
permit that sum to be used for the purpose intended. The 
administrator placed the stocks and bonds so that they are 
now worth the full $500,000. 


The Monster “Practicing.” 


Wherever I may go, 
Whatever I may do, 
That dreadful monster, “‘ Practicing,” 
Looms up before my view, 
And in a voice I must obey 
He calls me from my pleasant play. 
Each day at half-past three, 
When I come home from school, 
In sternest voice he summons me 
Straight to the piano stooi; 
There while my chords and scales I try, 
I count the moments passing by. 


If I am out of sorts 
And crossly strike a key, 
With discord most unbearable, 
He then does punish me. 
He'll worry me with all his might 
Until my exercise goes right. 
They tell me that in time 
More beautiful he’ll grow; 
There'll be a smile upon that face 
That now does scare me so; 
His ugliness will flee, and I 
Will grow to love him—by and by. 


And so, perhaps, if I 
Am good and persevere, 
And do my lessons right and try 
Not to offend his ear, 
Old “ Practicing” will grow to me 
As pleasant as they say he’ll be. 
— Margaret F. Mauro (aged 12), in “ St. Nicholas.” 
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Interesting Notes. 


Prof. Pheltshu says that lively dreams 
are in general a sign of nervous action; 
soft dreams a sign of slight irritation of 
the brain; often in nervous fever an- 
nouncing the approach of a favorable cri- 
sis. Frightful dreams are a determination 
of blood to the head. Dreams about 
blood and red objects are signs of inflam- 
matory conditions. Dreams about rain and 
water are often signs of diseased mucous 
membranes and dropsy. Dreams of dis- 
torted forms are frequently a sign of abdo- 
minal obstructions and disorder of the liver. 
Dreams in which the patient sees any 
part of the body especially suffering indi- 
cate disease in that part. The nightmare, 
with great sensitiveness, isa sign of de- 
termination of blood to the chest. 


Among the conspicuous imported nuis- 
ances must be counted the Venezuela 
water hyacinth. If it has a chance it may 
rank second to the Englis: sparrow. It 
has been in this country only a few years 
and its field has been limited; yet it has 
succeeded in practically closing perhaps 
two hundred navigable miles of Florida’s 
great river, the St. John’s. The plant in- 
creases from the seed and from runners. 
A field of it completely covers the water, 
and no steamboat can penetrate it beyond 
ashort distance. The federal government 
has been asked for an appropriation with 
which to fight the Venezuelan hyacinth. 


Certain facts about lightning strokes 
have recently been tabulated. Thunder- 
storms reach their maximum in June and 
July, though reported in every month ex- 
cept January, the region of winter thunder- 
storms centering about Louisiana. Forty 
such storms are the maximum average for 
any such section. The average annual loss 
of life from lightning in the United States 
is twenty-four persons; or loss of property 
over $1,500,000. People living in cities and 
thickly built towns run little danger, the 
risks in the country or suburbs being five 
times as great. For the same reason the 
center of a grove or forest is safer than its 
edges, the dense growth acting to distribute 
the current. 


Professor C. H. Thurber, of the univer- 
sity of Chicago, has obtained from some 
ooo Children of ages from six to fifteen 
inclusive, in the public schools of Chicago, 
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answers to a series of questions, the frst | 
two of which are as follows: What books | 
have you read since school began last Sep- 
tember? Which one of these did you like | 
best? The answers to the second question 
paid a high tribute to America’s great his- 
torian, John Fiske, in that they placed his 
History of the United States for Schools as | 
No. 15 on a list of 100 books receiving the 
greatest number of votes. This book also | 
appears in the first ten voted for by boys 13 
years old and the first ten voted for by boys 
14 years old. It is remarkable that the sec- | 
ond book on the list is “‘ Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,” and that Longfellow’s “ Evangeline ” 
stands No. 13, while many books especially 
prepared for children come in toward the | 
end of the list. It is hoped that all educa- 


tors will secure Professor Thurber’s report | 


as soon as it is printed, and give it careful 
study. 


The rising of the Greeks against the 
Turks in Crete gives special timeliness to 
the reminiscences of the Greek revolution 
in 1821, which F. B. Sanborn has prepared 
for the April “ Scribner’s” under the title, 
“Odysseus and Trelawny—A Sequel to 
Byron’s Grecian Career.” Odysseus was 
one of the most picturesque heroes of that 
romantic age, and during part of the Revo- 
lution Trelawny and he lived in a cave on 
Mt. Parnassus. 


“ Scientific Kite-Flying ” will be the sub- 
ject of three papers in “ The Century” for 
May, each one written by an expert, and 
illustrated by accuratedrawings. Mr. J. B. 
Millet describes the meteorological investi- 
gations carried on at Blue Hill Observatory, 


near Boston; Lieutenant Hugh D. Wise, 
U.S. A., tells of his experiments at Gover- 
nor’s Island, including the first ascent by 
kite-power made in this country, and 
William A. Eddy writes of his experiences 
in photographing, telephoning, and tele- 
graphing by means of kites. 


D. C. Heath & Company, of Boston, have 
in press, for immediate issue in Heath's 
Modern Language Series, Baumbach’s 
“ Die Nonna,” edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt, of Washington, whose edition of 
Baumbach’s “ Der Schwiegersohn ” in the 
same series has recently attracted so much 
attention. 


The Cuban Revolution. 


Two years of desperate conflicts—ruin- 
ous for Spain, which to-day is on the verge of 
bankruptcy—have not weakened the efforts 
of the insurgent patriots. In the United 
States, better than anywhere. else, one 
could follow day by day the varying for- 
tune of this titanic duel: the landing of 
the two Maceo brothers, survivors of a 
family of heroes, both of whom were to 
find, a few months apart, the most glorious 
of deaths; the advent in the campaign 
of Maximo Gomez, the veteran of the ten 
years’ insurrection; the death of Marti, 
fallen in ambuscade before seeing the tri- 
umph of his labor; the revolt deepening, 
spreading from the eastern to the western 
department, toward Pinar del Rio, and 
threatening Havana; the recall of Mar- 
tinez Campos, powerless to conquer; his 
replacement by General Weyler, a wild 
beast with a human countenance; and 
finally, the dissolution, greater each day, 








Leader in Improvements. 
Operation Easy. 
Constructed C 
Durability Demonstrated.— 
Finished Finely. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW PICTORIAL CATALOGUE. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Go., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. &. A. 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal! Cities in the 
United States and England, 








Going to the Mountains ? 


Are you looking for a spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort, and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for postage or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, ** Summer 
Homes.” It gives list ot Hotels, Farm and Boarding | 
Houses, withijtheir location, rates. attractions, &c., in 
the Moun ains of Orange, Sullivan, Ulster, ano | 
Delaware Counties, N.Y, on the main line and 
branches of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- | 
way, 2,000 feet above the sea, a region of great | 
beauty and absolute healthfulness In New York: 
No, 2 Battery Place, «13, 165, 171, 27.5 944. 1323 
Broadway, 13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av., 257 Colum- 
bus Av., 134 East rasth St., 273 West rasth St.; ticket 
offices, foot of Franklin and West 42d Sis, In 
Brooklyn : No, 4 Court St., 890 Fulton St., 9% Broad- 
way, 267 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint, and * Eagle” 


ce, 

“ILLUSfRATED HOMES,” containing half- 
tone reproductions from Pnotographs of 535 of the 
above * HOMES,” can be obtained of ticket agents 
for asc. 

On Saturday, May 29, Excursion Tickets for one 
fare will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, 
giving an opportunity of personally selecting.a 
Summer home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in 
this delightful region. Tickets good returning 
Tuesday, Juner. J. C. ANDERSON, General Pass- 
enger Agt., s6 Beaver St., New York. 

at canvassing or agency 


wo! to represent our 


publications. Salary and commission. This is 

a rare chance for live men who wish to leave 

te.ching tor permanent and payirg work, 
Address: E. L. KELLOGG personal. 

or East oth Street, New York, 
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EducationalF oundations 


$1.00 a Year ? 





rhis is a monthly text-book for 
teachers who desire professiona) 
advancement. 


Our Times 


80 cents a Year, 





rhe ideal paper of current events 
carefully edited for the school- 
room. Clubs of two or more asc. 
each. 


Its circulation bas doubled dur- 
ing the last year. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, 
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Who 
opened that 
bottle of 


HIRES 
Rootbeer? 


The popping of a 
cork from a bottle of 
Hires is a signal of 
good health and plea- 
sure. A sound the 


—the children can’t 
resist it. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


is composed of the 
very ingredients the 
bey requires. Aiding 
the digestion, soothing 
the nerves, purifying 
the blood. A temper- 
ance drink for temper- 
ance people. 

only by 

Hifes Co., Phila, 


Made 
The Charles E. 


A package makes 5 gallons. 
Sold everywhere. 
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a drama by showing the children 
great actors and actions on the screen. 
English day schools use the stereopticon 
with very gratifying results. It changes 
geography from a dry list 
of unconnected names to 
a panorama that will be 
always remembered with | 
pleasure. Thirty thou- 
sand subjects to select 
- Pt from. 
Special Lanterns and Slides for ali purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free pamphlets. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHE}~—DBostox: 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO: 196 


La Salle Sc. Kansas CITY (Mo.y: 515 East l4th St. MINNE- 
4POLIS: 23 Washington Ave. Su. CHATTANOOGA: 798 Market. 
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‘‘How to Disinfect,’’ 
an illustrated bock giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every having the 


Free eare of a house or an in- 
. stitution should have it. 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


BOO KS reference by those desir.ug elec- 
trical,medical, engiveering,sclen- 


tific, mining and technical books, which we sell to 
everybody at wholesale» prices. . 
Monteomery Ward & Co., ( hicago. 


Parker’s Talks 
on Pedagogics. 


i 

“t 

The greatest Educational Book of tke 
ume. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 

It will give you new inspiration for nexi 
year’s work. You can’t afford to let the 
year go by without reading it. 507 pages 
Handsomely bound. 

Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postag: 
12 cents. 


“Sanitas” 


one 





Our catalogue %, is 
sent freefor the asking 
It lists books pe: tain- 
ing to all the sciences 
A copy should be had for ready 





of the prestige and credit of monarchical 
Spain. This is the state of things at 
present. The entire people of the United 
States have espoused the cause of those 
who are struggling with so much valor and 
abnegation to break so odious a yoke. 
Will the Federal goverment show itself 
less generous than the great nation in the 
name of which it speaks? Will the Amer- 
ican eagle allow the Spaaish vulture to set- 
tle upon its prey?—M. Henri Rochefort, 
inthe April “ Forum.” 


** Spoils’ and Party Spirit. 


In our opinion the spoils system, more 
than anything else, was responsible for 
those excesses of partisanship. Next to 
the spoils system was the survival of 
sectional prejudice, and the existence of 
various questions and issues growing out 
of the Civil War. Recent tendencies are 
steadily making for the disappearance of 
the old sectional line of cleavage, and 
partisanship is fast disappearing from the 
domain of the public service. The thing 
which in other days made the large post- 
masterships, collectorships, pension agen- 
cies, and internal revenue posts so much 
scrambled for by politicians, was the pa- 
tronage that they carried with them. For 
in those halcyon days of looting and plun- 
der, the postmaster of New York might 
turn out not only all the office force, but also 
all the letter carriers, in order to make room 
for perhaps two thousand politica] adher- 
ents of his own or of his faction, while the 
collector of the port had a like authority. 
But those times are gone forever; and with 
the disappearance of political henchmen 
from the rank and file, there seems more 
and more an incongruity in having mere 
patronage-disbursing politiclens at the top. 
If there is anything perfectly clear at the 
present moment in the United States, it is 
the overwhelming character of that public 
opinion which would have Mr. McKinley 
make his appointments on the ground of 
conspicuous fitness for the duties of the 
places to be filled. Mere partisanship at 


very low ebb, while genuine patriotism is a 
strong and pervasive 
“ Review of Reviews.” 


Sickness Among Children. 


can be avoided largely when they are prop- 
erly cared for. /nfant Health is the title 
of a valuable pamphlet accessible to all 
who will send address to the N. Y. Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. Y. City. 


The Original Uncle Sam. 


When we talk of the United States gov- 
ernment in a familiar sort of way we call 
it “ Uncle Sam;” and you have often seen 
pictures of Uncle Sam—a long, lean, old- 
fashioned Yankee, with a high hat and with 
a swallow-tail coat and breeches marked 
with the stars and stripes of the flag. The 
way in which the United States came to be 
called Uncle Sam is this: 

During the war of 1812 the United 
States government entered into a contract 
with a man by the name of Elbert Ander- 
son to furnish supplies to the army. When 
the United States buys anything from a 
contractor, an inspector is always appoint- 
ed to see that the goods are what the 
contract calls for, and that the govern- 
ment gets full vaiue. In this case the 
government appointed a man by the 
name of Samuel Wilson, who was always 
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Are the Telegraph System of the body, extending 
from the brain to every part of the system, 
Nerves are fed by the blood, and are, there. 
fore, like it—weak and tired if the 
blood is thin, pale, impure — 

Nerves are strong and steady, there is no 
neuralgia, brain is unclouded—if the 
blood is rich, red and pure. 

Nerves find a true friend in Hood's Sarsapa- 
rilla, because it makes rich, red blood, 
gives good appetite and digestion. 


Hoods 
Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 


eure all Liver 


Hood’s Pills Sick Headache 
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Natural History Books. \\ 
| BRADLRE WHIDDEN, 18 Areh 8t., Boston, Mass, | 
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it a great convenience to go r 
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The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Avz2., 41st and 42d Sts., 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Urwards, 
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‘CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


the present moment happens to be at a| 


Teeth without Pilates. 


especial and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
Crown and Bridge Work, reyuires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency 
Having every facility for this class of work I car 
cow offer reasonable orices as consistent ith fra 


is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but | -!488 workmansh!p. EstaBitsnxn 166, 
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THIN FAGE Lines softened, all 
wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by John F* é) 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp Y 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago. ‘t. Louis 
tALL THE CUTS: 
*- 
Published in The School Journal 
At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 
Line Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
75c. 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposec 
of shortly after publication. Address 


Dr W. J. STEWART, 362 W, 92d St N.Y. 
ROUNDED; HARD 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d St., N. Y., Inventor 
ARE FOR SALE 
$2.00. 
Orders should be sent in as soon as possible afte) 
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Ladies’ Coats and Capes, 
Top Coats, 
Whipcord, Kersev and Covert Cloth 
Coats, 


lined throughout with Fancy Silk. 


BLACK CLOTH COATS, 


Taffeta lined. 
Embroi:iered Silk, Chiffon and Lace 
Trimmed Capes. 


CLOTH CAPES, 


Black, Tan, and Colors. 


Droadevary KH 19th bt. 


NEW YORK, 





Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 


SPENCERIAN 


EES 


37 






co. 


Rib 


Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 


name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - 


ae ag PNCERIAN.) Vertica 


New York, N. Y. 





POSITIONS 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


READILY SECURED THROUGH 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU 


Positions are now ready for teachers 


to begin September, 1897. A number 


of capable Normal graduates wanted 
for p'aces in Ne w York and New Jer 
sey. Many first class Normal grad- 
uates getting $400 or less can secure 
$100 or $200 per year more through 
Kellogg’s Bu eau. 

Manual and form sent for stamp. 
Please write full particulars of self. 

H,. S. KELLocc, Manager, 


61 East Ninth St., N. Y 


called “Uncle Sam” by those who knew 
him. He inspected every package and 
cask that came from Elbert Anderson, the 
contractor, and if he found that the con- 
tents were all right, the package or cask 
was marked with the letters “E. A.—U. 5S.” 
the initials of the contractor and of the 
United States. The man whose duty it 
was to do this marking was a jovial sort of 
fellow, and when somebody asked him 
what these letters meant, he said they 
stood for Elbert Anderson and Uncle Sam. 
Everybody, including “ Uncle Sam” Wil- 
son himself, thought this was a very good 
joke ; and by and by it got into print, and 

efore the end of the war it was known all 
over the country; and that is the way the 
United States received its name of “Uncle 
Sam.” 

Mr. Wilson, the original “ Uncle Sam,” 
died at Troy, N. Y., in 1854, at the age of 
eighty-four.—* St. Nicholas.” 


The advocates for Vertical Writing need 
not go far for an argument. It is itself its 
best argument. Its general appearance, 
plainness and neatness commend the new 
style not only to the author’s friend, the 
compositor, but to every one who receives 
correspondence. The pens furnished for 
this purpose by the Esterbrook Steel Pen 
Co., their Nos. 556, 570, and_571, have ex- 
actly such qualities as will please the 
teacher and delight the scholar. 


Pain about the Teeth. 


In the /uternational Dental Fournal for 
May, Dr. E. C. Briggs, of Boston, says 
that he is opposed to dentists going very 
much into the constitutional treatment of 
their patients, although drugs have to be 
used not only locally, but internally at 
times. In cases where a tooth has Gens 
filled and the patient is threatened with 
some pain about the root of the tooth, it is 
often necessary to prescribe some pain 
reliever. In many of these cases where it 
is impossible to do anything surgically, a 
great deal can be done for patients by giv- 
ing them some medicine; and the pain re- 
liever which has proven to be not only safe, 
but of really great value and which has 
given the author marked success, is anti- 
kamnia. It is safe and very reliable in 
cases of the kind mentioned, especially as 
it has no depressing effect on the heart. 
A dose of ten grains will relieve and stop 
pain about the facial nerves. 

—N. Y. Medical Journal. 


Three Damascus swords, in the British 
Museum are so finely tempered and flex- 
ible that the point of each blade can be 
readily curved until it touches the handle. 
These weapons were in use Jong before the 
Christian era, and the secret of producing 
their extraordinary flexibility, toughness, 
and keenness is lost. 


The amount of gold actually in circula- 
tion in England is estimated to be 110, 
000,000 pounds sterling, or about 865 tons. 


No safer or more efficacious remedy can 
be had for coughs, or any trouble of the 
throat, than “ Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 


The Missouri is the longest river, and 
the Mississippi really joins the Missouri. 
But the Mississippi was discovered first, 
and obtained the reputation of being the 
principal stream. 


The flags to be hoisted at one time in 
signaling at sea never exceed four. It is 
an interesting arithmetical fact that, with 
‘eighteen various colored flags, and never 
more than four at a time, no fewer than 
78,642 signals can be given. 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. WinsLow's SoorxinG Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS, It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RH@EA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor “ Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five 





cents a bottle. 
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Fiquid Food 


easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshing, 
health-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


Che ““Best’’ Conic 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones. 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $550. 
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Teas and Coffees. 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us, Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas not 
perfectly satisfactory we will take back, ex- 
change, and prepay expenses, or refund the 
money. On these conditions you run no risk. 

Orders of $10 and upward we will allowa 
complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. 
off and pay all charges. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will pay 
you well to get up clubs among your friends 
and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, 
High Grade Teas. These are Special In- 
ducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, 
Large Consumers, Club Agents, Hotels, etc, 
Twe or three neighbors can club together and 
send for $10.00 worth o Teas and get them 
at a small advance on cost of importation. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Cents Per Pound 


! 
! 
! 
! 
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Oolong, black - ° - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Mixed, black and green - - - 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
Japan, uncolored = - ° - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
English Breakfast, black- - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hvson, green - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial, green- - - - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder, green - - - - 25, 35, 50 
Sun-Sun Chop Tea black with green tea flavor 70 


Long-Arm-Chop Tea black with green tea flavor 70 
Thea-Nectar, black with green tea flavor 60 
Basket-Fired, Jaoan, black - - 25, 35, 40, 50 
Sun-Dried Japan - - - 50 


Assams - ° - - - - 50, 70, 80 
Orange Pekoes - - : - 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas - 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
Roasted Coffees - - 18, 23, 25, 


Send this “ ad.”’ and 10c. in stamps and we will 
mail you 4lb, of any kind of tea you may select. 
The best imported. Good Teas and Coffees . 
perlb We will send 5 pounis of FINE FAMILY 
TEAS on receipt of this * ad.” and $2.00. This is a 
special) offer! 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 


31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
E.W. Vanduzen Co.Cincinnati,Ohio, 
Beerana rie Church Bells & Chimes. 
hest Grade, Pure Tone estminster 

Bellis. Founders of Largest Bell in America. 
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BESET ro?, Rr. Teas" 
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~~ Neacription and prices on application, 








READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers 


